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The Month 


TO OUR READERS 


(THE departure of Jewish Frontier editors to 

the World Jewish Congress, and to Palestine 
has made it more convenient for this number to 
appear as a combined September-October issue.* 


DECISION, AT LAST 


THE decision of the British government not 
to suspend Jewish immigration into Palestine 
at the present time was received with relief. 


For some time the Administration of Palestine 
had seemed inclined to yield to the demands of 
the Arab strike committee: it had even tried 
to convince the representatives of the Jewish 
Agency that a temporary stoppage of Jewish im- 
migration was the only alternative the government 
could resort to and that in the long run it was in 
the best interests of the Jews themselves. The 
Zionist spokesmen refused to be impressed by this 
argumentation. They made it clear both to the 
men on the spot and in London that the British 
government should not expect the Jews to recon- 


* Subscriptions have been automatically moved ahead one month— 
Business Manager. 


cile themselves to paying the bill, to gracefully 
accepting punishment for the Mandatory Power's 
mistakes or for the criminal instigation of the 
oficial Arab leaders. For several weeks, how- 
ever, it looked as though the government was 
about to accept the recommendations of the local 
authorities in Palestine, to yield to violence and un- 
warranted demands. The danger has been averted 
for the time being through government’s realiza- 
tion of the grave results of surrendering to terror- 
ists who speculated on the government’s policy of 
weakness and who hoped to extort still greater 
concessions through further violence. In addi- 
tion, public opinion both in England and’ in 
America was aroused by the suggestion of a hu- 
miliating penalty for Jewish sufferings and self- 
restraint. The Colonial’ Office found itself 
compelled to announce a decision to maintain the 
status quo. 

Simultaneously with the more definite attitude 
taken by the Colonial Office toward the principle 
of Jewish immigration came also the report that 
the military detachments in Palestine will be re- 
inforced immediately. The government now seems 
determined to take decisive measures in quelling 
the riots and if necessary to resort to the grave 
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method of martial law. Jews all over the world 
hope, however, that every possible means of per- 
suasion and political influence will be used to tran- 
quilize the country, so as to make such a step 
unnecessary. 


POGROM'S PROGRESS 
HE SOUR theme-song of the expiring Jewish 


year was contained in the Rosh Ha-Shona 
instructions given by the leaders of Jewish com- 
munities in Germany. Jews were advised not to 
take the children to the synagogues, not to wear 
“rich” clothes nor the annual silk hat, to quit 
places of worship promptly and to close all busi- 
nesses in a spirit of solidarity. Such are the psy- 
chological defenses of a terrorized community. 

Even as this advice was being promulgated in 
Germany, pogroms again broke out in Poland. 
In homes, in the streets, even on trains Jews are 
attacked and wounded. In Przytyk no anti-Jewish 
rioters are in jail, although its Jewish defenders 
have been imprisoned and the town saw fit to cele- 
brate when its last Jew “‘left.” The talent of the 
Polish police for arriving too late is daily improv- 
ing, and the concern of the Polish government for 
immigration possibilities in Palestine and other 
territories becomes increasingly touching. Anti- 
Semitic groups even demanded the arrest of Polish 
delegates to the World Jewish Congress for open- 
ly discussing what everybody knew. While Polish 
workers are celebrating thirty years of struggle 
for national liberation, pogroms on the national 
scene are not exactly becoming. 

Such irony would not be lost on Roumania, 
another state free and enlarged by the grace of 
European powers. In Roumania, anti-Semitism 
is most frequently the propaganda medium of po- 
litical opponents. But some months ago while the 
prefects of the government party of Moldavia met 
at Piatru Neamtz to praise democracy, the officials 
also arranged a simultaneous review of anti-Sem- 
itic Iron Guards at Braila—this time to praise the 
notorious “Totul Pentru Tzara’ (Everything for 
the Fatherland). Such political counterpoint is 
no improvement on George Bratianu’s policy of 
“ethnological distribution.”” This would “revise” 
citizenship papers retroactively in such a way as 
to nullify Jewish rights granted since the Peace 
Treaty. Bratianu also demands a quota system 
in commercial service, with priority for ‘““Rouman- 
ians’’, and a differentiation between those of “‘val- 
ue to the national state’ and ‘“newly-entered, 
doubtful” elements. Roumanian fascism consists 
of the terrorist Iron Guard, its poisonous offspring 
Totul Pentru Tzara, and the National Christian 
Party whose emblem is the swastika. Opposed 
stand the liberal National Peasant Party, the So- 
cial Democratic Party, the Trade Union Federa- 
tion and the illegai Communist group. This bal- 
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ance has been upset. 
has become powerful, Nicolai Titulescu, a bril- 
liant, moderate-conservative statesman opposed 
to anti-Semitism, was ejected from the cabinet. 
All private armed organizations, except the Iron 
Guard, have been disarmed, and plans have been 
announced -for restrictions on academic freedom 
and for compulsory labor, Nazi style. As we go 
to press, excesses are reported in a half dozen 
Roumanian towns. The government, which con- 
trols the radios, deplores pogroms in principle, 
but does nothing to stop anti-Semitic broadcasts. 


NAZIS IN NUREMBERG 
‘THE HITLER show in Nuremberg was a bit 


of free dramatization from Mein Kampf. 
That Nazi expansion would be sought in the direc- 
tion of the Soviet Union was written down in that 
bible as far back as 1924. Although it remains 
unique in contemporary diplomacy, it is not incon- 
sistent with all the Nazi practices since 1933 
that its leadership should vocalize such predatory 
instincts. As fifty thousand lads of the Labor 
Service Corps with knapsacks and blankets on 
their backs, all shouldering their fifty thousand 
spades, paraded their economic slavery, Der 
Fuehrer pointed with pride to his building pro- 
gram, and this in a Germany whose national 
wealth is being used chiefly for armaments. 

As Der Fuehrer reads German history to spell- 
bound masses: 

In our revolution we are proud to say not a single win- 
dow pane was broken. 

Two-year military service has brought calm to the 
world. 

Nazi principles are not intended for export but we do 
ask for fairness in judging what we have done. If any- 
one is in @ position to complain of intolerance, surely 
we aré. 

We are real Socialists, whereas communism sees in 
every worker an object for explottation. 

How our opponents would have laughed in 1933 had 
I declared that Germany would experience a great intel- 
lectual awakening without a single Jew having a hand in 
it. é' 

Without a single Jew having a hand in it! Well, 
if they once laughed, the opponents are not laugh- 
ing any more, although they must still smile at 
this profound and seemingly inexhaustible infer- 
iority complex. 

To these pronouncements, Goebbels, Minister 
of Propaganda, added that Bolshevism constitutes 
a farflung attempt by Jewry to obtain power over 
the nations and that to this extent the war against 
Bolshevism becomes a world issue. Dr, Alfred 
Rosenberg, Nazi party director for cultural ac- 
tivity, estimated exactly 98% of the Russian gov- 
ernment personnel as Jewish and traced the way 
European culture was being undermined by a Jew- 
ish people that were neither peasants nor workers. 
However, just as the Jews were being projected in 


As the fascist Iron Guard - 
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the role of thieves, stealing the wealth of the Rus- 
sian people to undermine culture, a German gov- 
ernment order to confiscate 25 per cent of total 
Jewish business assets was being made public to 
Germany and the world. 


ISAAC MAX RUBINOW 
THE DEATH of Isaac Max Rubinow has re- 


moved from the American scene an able so- 
ciologist, an eager commentator on Jewish life, 
and, for us, a valuable contributor to Jewish Fron- 
tier.. When in 1913 Dr. Rubinow published his 
book “Social Insurance” he began his arduous ac- 
tivity for workmen’s compensation, unemployment 
and health insurance and old-age pensions. Fre- 
quently this quiet scholar has appeared as an ex- 
pert on social insurance at Congressional hearings 
on unemployment, and the Ohio Plan of Unem- 
ployment Insurance was based on his actuarial 
work. “The Quest For Security’, published two 
years ago, has the distinction of having influenced 
current social security legislation. His labors in 
Jewish life were equally important. Heading the 
Hadassah medical unit in Palestine from 1918 to 
1922, he aided in the anti-malaria and the anti- 
trachoma campaign, and the modernization of 
clinics and hospitals of Palestine, which contrib- 
uted so much to the welfare of both Arab and 
Jewish life for more than a decade. 

Towards the close of his career, Dr. Rubinow 
concentrated more and more on the social ab- 
normality of the Jewish social structure in 
America. In his three searching articles in Jewish 
Frontier, he came to the conclusion that ‘‘a small 
minority in the field of big business, an increasing 
number in hectic salesmanship, an unwilling drift 
to factory work, and a growing intellectual pro- 
letariat without permanent occupation, this, for all 
we know, may be the future economic position of 
the Jew, if the present tendencies continue un- 
abated.’ He warned that we are confronted with 
an open and organized anti-Semitic movement, 
and that its rationalizations and defenses have 
been advancing. These, Dr. Rubinow asserted, 
have been shifting from religion to biology, and 
from both to economics. The best memorial to 
this scholar’s work will be a scholarship pursuing 
these insights with unfaltering courage and with 
equal loyalty to Jewish life. 


SALUTING OUR PIONEER WOMEN 
DP SPATCHES from Palestine report the de- 


mand made by the women of the kvutzot to 
share in the dangerous night-watches. This in- 
sistence on the right to participate equally in every 
task which the reconstruction of Palestine entails, 
is nothing new. Gerda Luft’s article, which we 
print in this issue, gives a vivid record of the role 
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played by women workers in the realization of 
Zionism. The American organization which is 
closest in spirit to the women workers of Pales- 
tine is that of the Pioneer Women’s Organization 
whose sixth biennial Convention will be held in 
Boston, October 15th to the 18th. This organiza- 
tion has in the twelve years of its existence laid 
particular stress on the development of the woman 
immigrant politically, economically and culturally. 
Through their maintenance of girls’ agricultural 
farms in Palestine; the Pioneer Women have 
made it possible for many untrained newcomers 
to receive practical instruction in all branches of 
agriculture. The fact that this instruction is given 
during the first difficult period of adjustment 
makes it still more important. In addition to the 
actual preparation for productive work which the 
farms of the Pioneer Women give, the organiza- 
tion carries on significant cultural activities in 
America and Palestine which stimulate the intel- 
lectual independence and political awareness of 
women. Beba Idelson, the Palestinian delegate of 
the Pioneer Women for the coming year, is one of 
the many colorful figures to be found among the 
women leaders of Palestine. Exiled in 1924 for 
Zionist activity, she secured permission to emi- 
grate from Russia to Palestine instead of serving a 
sentence in Siberia. Her years of effective work as 
secretary of the Women Workers’ Council, her 
first-hand knowledge of the problems of the wom- 
an worker in Palestine, make her a particularly 
valuable addition to the movement in this country. 
It is to be hoped that many more American Jew- 
ish women will come under the influence of the 
Pioneer Women. 


MR. WARBURG & MR. LANDON 


Wwe HAVE no reason to think that when Mr. 
Felix Warburg comes out in support of the 
Republican presidential candidate, he does it from 
any other legitimate motives than those of his so- 
cial and economic interests. It should be remem- 
bered that he came out for Mr. Hoover in 1932. 
However, the excitement of lawyer J. A. Harz- 
feld, who assists Mr. Hamilton in the Republican 
campaign, is intelligible. He delights in the fact 
that Mr. Warburg is a Jew and he seizes the op- 
portunity to advertise the sequitur that when a 
Jew supports the Republican candidate, the latter 
cannot be anti-Semitic. Mr. Harzfeld and the 
Republicans are certainly entitled to al] the im- 
plications of Mr. Warburg’s Republican support, 
not excluding the more striking implication that 
Mr. Warburg’s choice of 1936 is but the natural 
sequel of his endorsement in 1932 and of his per- 
sonal economic philosophy. 
Any other view of the Warburg-Landon in- 
cident is the expediency of politicians and spurious 
reasoning. 
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LABOR SOLIDARITY AND PALESTINE 


‘A MONG the numerous representations to Great 

Britain and the American government for the 
protection of the Jewish national homeland, were 
those of thirty Senators and Representatives 
prominent in Congress. The Pro-Palestine Feder- 
ation of America, a Christian organization, se- 
cured a reassuring cable from the Prime Minister 
of England. And addressing himself to the Brit- 
ish Trade Union Congress meeting at Plymouth, 
England, William Green spoke for the American 
Federation of Labor as being opposed to any 
limiting of Jewish immigration to Palestine. Also, 
it is now generally well-known that the Presi- 
dent of the United States exercised favorable pres- 
sure on the counsels of the British cabinet. These 
were humane and timely protests in the American 
tradition. 

One statement, however, signed by American 
labor leaders, in behalf of nearly half a million 
workers, many of them Jewish, is of specific sig- 
nificance. This protesting message, sent to the 
British Trade Union Congress, announced with 
justifiable pride that Palestine “has a body of 
organized labor movement.” It was signed by 
David Dubinsky, Joseph Schlossberg, Max Zarit- 
sky, Reuben Guskin, Morris Feinstone, Julius 
Hochman, Isadore Nagler, Abraham Miller and 
Alexander Kahn. To this manifestation on behalf 
of labor in Palestine by an increasingly attentive 
labor group in America, the British Trade Union 
Congress replied with a strong resolution denounc- 
ing disorders and recommending uninterrupted 
immigration. 

The international solidarity and friendship of 
organized labor is the invaluable contribution of 
the Histadrut to the security of the yishuv in 
Palestine. 


THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 
ON PALESTINE DEVELOPMENT 
A SPECIAL twenty-two page supplement on 
Palestine (July 24, 1936) published by the 
best known liberal journal in England, the Man- 
chester Guardian, merits the attention of Ameri- 
can liberals whose sources of information on Zion- 
ist economic progress have not always been as 
authoritative as one could wish. The Manchester 
Guardian observes that while Palestine’s existence 
as a Jewish homeland has coincided with the 
stormiest period of péace in the world’s history, 
its record of economic achievement has been little 
short of phenomenal. The supplement shows that 
the annual revenue of the country, only a little 
over £P 2,000,000 in 1934-5, increased to £P 5,- 
$00,000 in ten years, and that there is now an ac- 
cumulated surplus in the Treasury of nearly £P 
7,000,000. Last year Palestine imported goods 
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worth nearly £P 18,000,000. Tonnage discharged 
at the ports mounted by leaps and bounds. In fif- 
teen years the area under orange cultivation in- 
creased fifteen fold. Scientific methods have alto- 
gether reformed dairy farming and vegetable pro- 
duction. By afforestation and energetic irrigation 
campaigns, the land is being rapidly reclaimed. 
For years a restless energy has been displayed by 
Zionist settlers in overcoming obstacles and in re- 
generating the country. In a number of well-docu- 
mented articles the Supplement deals with market- 
ing Palestine products, with the co-operative move- 
ment, with forestry, citrus, water, milk, railway, 
housing and chemical problems, and with the idea 
of the establishment of a Jewish National Home 
in Palestine. 

“There can be no doubt,” concludes The Man- 
chester Guardian, “that under orderly and peace- 
ful conditions this march of progress will con- 
tinue.” 


REVOLUTION AND 
COUNTER-REVOLUTION IN SPAIN 


[NX ONE respect the Spanish revolution is similar 

to the Russian revolution — the bloodless 
change from monarchy to republic. The Russian 
Czar abdicated in 1917; the Spanish King fled the 
country in 1931. In each case the monarchy 
passed out peacefully; the shedding of blood came 
later. There the parallel ends. 

Since the inauguration of the republic in 1931, 
Spain has had revolution and counter-revolution. 
In 1931 the elections returned a democratic re- 
publican government; in 1933, a most reactionary 
government; in 1936, a People’s Front govern- 
ment. Since July the fascist counter-revolution 
has been drenching the country in blood. 

In 1923, shortly after Mussolini established his 
dictatorship in Italy, de Rivera became dictator 
in Spain. He did not have Mussolini’s luck. For 
one thing, he failed to break the labor movement. 
This movement survived de Rivera, who resigned 
in 1930, and also his shortlived successor to the 
dictatorship. The 1933 reactionary government 
drove the labor movement underground but was 
unable to destroy it. In this respect there is a 
vital difference between Spain and other countries 
which have had the misfortune of fascist rule. If 
the Spanish republic emerges triumphant from the 
civil war it will be due to the moral and physical 
power of the labor movement. The present strug- 
gle with fascism is conducted chiefly by the labor 
movement. 

Both the fascists and the People’s Front have 
made serious mistakes, which were helpful to the 
other side. When the fascists carried the elec- 
tions of 1933 and set up their own government 
they left the right of suffrage intact. They evi- 
dently expected the people always to give them 
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their votes. They seem to have misjudged particu- 
larly the women’s vote. The women were much 
more under the influence of the priests than the 
men, and voted accordingly in 1933. But in the 
1936 elections the women remembered that the 
government had slaughtered twenty thousand of 
their near and dear ones in October 1934 in 
Asturia alone, that they had imprisoned many 
more. In February 1936, the women voted 
against the murderers and jailors of their kith 
and kin. If the fascists had abolished the right 
to vote, in effect, if not in name, as other fascist 
governments have done, the revolution of Febru- 
ary, 1936, would not have been possible. 


The People’s Front government made the ter- 
rible mistake of allowing the monarchist and fasc- 
ist generals to stay in their military posts after 
the political overturn of last February. Those 
generals immediately began to prepare for the 
counter-revolution, which broke out in July. For- 
tunately, a part of the armed forces remained 
loyal to the government. If the fascists win they 
will undoubtedly destroy the right to vote. If 
the republic wins, there will be no fascist generals 
in its army—there are none now. 


Whatever the outcome of the present struggle, 
the Spanish labor movement will occupy a place 
of honor in history. Except for the brief, though 
heroic, resistance of the Austrian labor movement, 
this is the first instance of a determined and sus- 
tained struggle against fascism, 

It is the irony of history that the great battle 
between fascism and democracy should be fought 
in Spain. In Italy, which is much more in- 
dustrial than Spain, the powerful labor movement 
submitted to fascism without any attempt at resis- 
tance. Germany, the most industrial country on 
the continent, with the best trained labor move- 
ment, likewise submitted without a sign of resist- 
ance. The liberties of those peoples were taken 
from them like candy from children. But Spain, 
which is perhaps three-fourths agricultural and 
only one-quarter industrial, is fighting the battle 
of democracy for all Europe. 


The tragedy of this terrible situation is that 
while the fascist governments are aiding the Span- 
ish rebels, the democratic governments are refus- 
ing to aid the republic. This refusal is due in part 
to the fear that the fascist governments would set 
all Europe on fire if aid were given to the Spanish 
government, and in part to the fear of commun- 
ism. To the non-worker world, action by a power- 
ful labor movement, without direction from the 
ruling class, is communism. As between commun- 
ism and fascism it prefers the latter. 

If the Spanish government wins, democracy in 
Europe will get a new lease on life. If the rebels 
win, the threat of fascism will loom still larger, 
and particularly in neighboring France. 
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CIVIL WAR IN THE LABOR MOVEMENT 


FOR nineteen years the Amalgamated Clothing 

Workers. of America sought admission to 
the American Federation of Labor without suc- 
cess. It was finally admitted in 1933. Now 
it is among the ten suspended Internationals, For 
a generation the militant and progressive needle 
trades unions had hoped for representation in 
the Federation’s supreme body, the Executive 
Council. In 1934, David Dubinsky, President 
of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union, was elected a member of the Council. 
The other day he resigned that membership be- 
cause his union is among the suspended Inter- 
nationals. John L. Lewis, President of the 
United Mine Workers of America, the largest 
trade union in the Federation, resigned from 
the Council soon after his reelection by the 1935 
Convention of the Federation. The United 
Mine Workers of America is one of the Inter- 
nationals whose suspension by the Council went 
into effect on September 5th. Two more Inter- 
nationals, the Typographical Union and the Hat- 
ters’ Union, may be suspended because of their 
relations with the Committee for Industrial Or- 
ganization. 

Briefly, this is what happened: A Committee 
for Industrial Organization (CIO) was formed 
by a number of Internationals after the A. F. 
of L, Convention last October, for the purpose 
of organizing mass production industries. The 
Executive Council of the Federation, in effect, 
declared that Committee a dual organization, 
and ordered the Internationals to disassociate 
themselves from it. When they refused to do 
so, ten Internationals were suspended from the 
A. F. of L., and they cannot be represented in 
the Federation Convention. 

Thus, Industrial Unionism and Craft Union- 
ism have come to grips. Civil war is on in the 
American labor movement. This may lead to 
the formation of a rival body to the Federation. 
The A. F. of L., itself a successful dual union 
against the Knights of Labor, has, for more than 
half a century, defeated all movements in oppo- 
sition to itself. Will it also be able to defeat 
this new opposition? The present movement is 
different from all previous ones in several vital 
respects: it comes from within the Federation 
ranks, instead of from the outside; it involves 
a third of the Federation membership, and has 
many sympathizers among Internationals which 
are not with the C I O; the principle of industrial 
unionism is much more popular now than it was 
a generation ago. 

It is the conviction of many in the labor move- 
ment that this civil war was avoidable. There 
were influences on both sides which forced 
the issue. A way could have been found for 

















the organization of the mass production work- 
ers along industrial lines within the Federa- 
tion, if there had been a will for it on both sides. 
President Green of the A. F. of L. is undoubt- 
edly sincere in his statements to the effect that 
the issue is not industrial unionism but the rule 
of democracy; the minority must accept the de- 
cision of the majority; if the Industrial Union- 
ists want to change the A. F. of L. policy, let 
them wait for the Federation convention. But 
the Executive Council, too, might have been ex- 
pected to leave the suspension action to the Con- 
vention, and not deprive a million members of 
an opportunity to vote on their own fate. 
Conceding President Green’s psint on demo- 
cratic rule, the question must still be urged, is 
not the integrity of the labor movement a suffi- 
ciently vital matter for persons in key positions 
in the movement to save it under all circum- 
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stances? We know how a split begins; we never 
know what it might lead to. We don’t know of 
any split which was not injurious to the labor 
movement. There would have been no Fascist 
Italy or Nazi Germany if the splitting of the 
labor movement had not been taken so lightly. 
Without Fascism elsewhere, perhaps Spain would 
have been spared its present civil war, and 
France, its dangerous exposure to Fascism. The 
division of the labor movement has made all 
Europe a happy hunting ground for Fascism. 
Hope is still entertained that the Federation Con- 
vention in Tampa next month may heal the 
wound inflicted upon the movement. Whether 
the Convention does anything to meet that hope 
or not, one thing seems clear: Industrial Union- 
ism has fired the imagination of vast numbers of 
American workers, The American Federation 
of Labor cannot disregard that with impunity. 


ltalian-Arab Flirtation 


HARGES of an Italian plot to stir up Arab 

unrest in Palestine have been renewed re- 
cently by the well-inforced London Daily Herald. 
The Italians, according to the British labor pub- 
lication, secretly aided extremist groups among 
the Arabs to launch a revolt against England 
and against the Jewish penetration sponsored by 
the “declining Empire” of Great Britain. Up to 
a million dollars are alleged to have been spent 
by Rome in anti-British and anti-Jewish propa- 
ganda in Palestine, and in secretly supplying arms 
and munitions to Arab terrorists. 

There is a good deal of obscure history behind 
this Italian propaganda. The _ inflammatory 
speeches broadcast (in Arabic) from the Bari 
radio station and the special post cards received 
by thousands of Arabs from the Ente Italiano 
Audizioni Radiofonische informing them that 
“the daily transmission for the Near East is heard 
in Palestine from 4 to 5:30 P.M.” attracted ap- 
prehensive attention in England some months ago 
and were the subject of several interpellations in 
Parliament. Even before the commencement of 
the expedition of “liberation” into Ethopia sus- 
picious relations already existed between the 
Duce’s government and two or three Arab would- 
be Duces. In April 1935 the organ of the Grand- 
Mufti of Jerusalem published a letter from Emir 
Arslaan, in which he referred to a conversation 
he had with Mussolini, “I am satisfied’, wrote 
Mr. Arslaan, “with the assurances made by Signor 
Mussolini personally. I am convinced that Italy 
will not dare treat us like England and France. 
It has been agreed that Italian propaganda in 
Arab countries should start forthwith as the out- 


break of a world war is feared. If the ground is 
not prepared now, an opportunity will be wasted.” 

To be sure, the authenticity of the letter has 
been denied, but its substance was confirmed by 
what happened later. It is now certain that much 
of the financial assistance that has reached the 
Palestine rebels from foreign sources, the domes- 
tic contributions in money being negligible, has 
come from Italian supporters. One need not as- 
sume that the Italian subsidy is technically official, 
but it may be taken for granted that the ‘“‘private” 
contributions poured by Italians into the Palestine 
rebel camps would not have been made against 
the known will of the all-controlling dictatorial 
government. It is more convenient for an un- 
scrupulous but cautious goverment to conduct 
certain kinds of political activities through “pri- 
vate” agencies which can be disowned at any time. 

There can be no serious doubt that Palestine 
comes within the scope of Mussolini’s ambitions. 
Italy’s recent support of Germany’s new friend- 
ship with Austria would seem to indicate that her 
ambitions are turning away from the mainland 
to the sea and looking to Africa and Asia rather 
than Europe for their gratification. Under the 
existing circumstances it is quite natural for Italy, 
in her intensified Drang nach Osten, to look for 
allies among Arab extremists, whom she is promis- 
ing “national liberation and immunity against 
Imperialism.” That does not necessarily imply 
opposition to Zionism under al] circumstances. 
On several occasions, some years ago, Signor Mus- 
solini expressed a “‘sympathetic’’ attitude toward 
the rehabilitation of a Jewish national home in 
Palestine. As a student of Roman history he 
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seems to understand what were the political rea- 
sons for the pronounced pro-Jewish policy of 
Julius Caesar and some of his successors. Rome 
at that time considered the Jews as a potential 
counterpoise to the Greeks in the Eastern world, 
as an element that might some day be made in- 
strumental in the extension of her influence to the 
Tigris Valley and to Persia’s hidden treasures. 
The neo-Caesar of the Fascist brand is mostly 
inclined to model his imperialist policy on that of 
ancient Rome, and a revival of ‘“Roman-Jewish 
friendships” is most probably an item in his calcu- 
lations for the future (if our information is cor- 
rect, his spokesmen have already given some vague 
promises to that effect in informal conversations 
with self-styled Jewish leaders). At any rate, so 
long as the authoritative Jewish bodies remain 
loyal to the British factor, preferring English 
domination in the Mediterranean to that of any 
other European power, Mussolini’s only chance 
of strengthening his influence in the Near East 
and especially in Palestine is in conspiratorial sup- 
port of native nationalism, 

The Arab nationalists (or, at least, a definite 
group among them) willingly accept Italian sup- 


Resumé of React 


S THE presidential contest grows hotter, and 
as ideological wars take on increasing inten- 
sity, incidents in American anti-Semitism multiply 
with the calendar. One of the most malign phen- 
omena has been the Black Legion. According to 
Judge Hartrick’s report on this hooded order’s 
activities, its was formed in, Ohio, probably in 
1931, by Klansmen who dyed their white robes 
black and became political rivals of their parent 
Klan organization. We know that the Black Le- 
gion has enlisted at least 86 state, county, and city 
officers among its members in Oakland County, 
Michigan. According to the blunt words of the 
investigators, these men are not possessed of even 
average intelligence. It appears that the “Iron 
Guard”, an inner unit, was prepared to take over 
government arsenals with the expected flashing 
of the national call-word ‘‘Lixto” on a given date, 
September 16, 1936. Perhaps this literal atten- 
tion to the calendar is less alarming than the fact 
that implicated in this moronic guerilla band, are 
a police chief, the supervisor of a state hospital, 
deputy sheriffs and city assessors. 

From the office of the James True Associates 
and the America First, Inc. came the now notori- 
ous expectation of a pogrom, also dated for Sep- 
tember. Thus, a New Masses reporter quoted 
True as saying “we’re not going to drive Jews 
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port. The political wisdom of allying themselves 
with the mailed fist of a young and aggressive 
imperialism in order to fight British domination, 
is, of course, questionable. The fact that Arabic 
has recently been proclaimed one of the official 
languages of Ethiopia and that a school for higher 
Moslem learning has been built by the Italian 
government in Libya, cannot, however, deceive 
the young Arab politicians as to the nature and 
ultimate intentions of Italian Imperialism. They 
cannot be blind to the potential specific menace of 
Italian penetration in the field of immigration and 
colonization. Palestine might easily become a 
dumping place for considerable numbers of Italy’s 
so-called “surplus population,” and from this 
angle Italian domination should be considered by 
Arab patriots more dangerous than English. But 
some of the Arab politicians seem to have elabor- 
ated a strategy based on the hope that after on 
getting rid of the English (and the Jews) with 
Italian assistance, they will somehow manage not 
to admit the new domination of their present pro- 
moters. They seem to cherish the illusion of 
overpowering London and outwitting Rome. 


ion 


here.” While it may therefore be surprising to 
find James True sponsoring plans for a National 
Conference of Clergymen and Laymen, which was 
held in Ashville in August, the list cf individuals 
signing the Call explains. This group included such 
Jew-baiters as Jung of the American Vigilant 
Intelligence Federation, Colonel Sanctuary of the 
World Alliance Against Jewish Aggressiveness, 
Edmundson the penny pamphleteer, Royal Scott 
Gulden, and others. While originally called by 
professional patriots, anti-Semites and red-baiters, 
at the last minute the Conference was captured 
by a group of clergymen, who struck out the word 
Christian from the assembly’s title, invited a rab- 
binical guest, and turned the affair into an anti- 
New-Deal circus. But as it happened, the anti- 
Semites refused to let the show as well as the priv- 
ilege of attacking Jews to be taken out of their 
hands. An open letter was circulated protesting 
the disappearance of a “Christian” title and the 
“ideals” propounded by the original sponsors. 
Upon this objection the Reverend Noller, who 
guided the Conference, explained that there was 
no intention of calling a “theological” gathering. 
As a result there were two rival conferences, Rev- 
erend Noller’s group and the Hitlerite one. The 
recalcitrant group distributed Pelley’s Weekly 
sheet, pronounced the Russian Revolution a Jew- 
ish baby financed by Jews in Wall Street, and 
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opined that it would be Christian-like to deport 
these aliens. On a slightly higher plane the “ma- 
jority” group attacked dictatorship, communism, 
atheism, pacifism, the Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ in America and even the Y.M.C.A. 


On another platform of the country, before 
25,000 disciples, Father Coughlin challenged 
every Jew in the country to tell him whether he 
believed in the principle of love thy neighbor as 
thyself. “I am not asking the Jews of the United 
States to accept Christianity and all of its beliefs,” 
said Coughlin disarmingly, ‘but since their system 
of a ‘tooth for a tooth and an eye for an eye’ has 
failed, (I ask) that they accept Christ’s principle 
of brotherhood.” Having displayed his theological 
learning, Coughlin proceeded to history and econ- 
omics. Good Christians were the first to go on a 
gold standard. (?) But bad Christians forced the 
Jew to own the only thing which a rootless Jew 
could own—gold. Thus the “natural talents of 
the Jew were nurtured.” Jews began trafficking 
in gold. (‘Don’t blame the Jew for everything. 
That’s Hitlerism.”). But to-day, for Father 
Coughlin’s historical lessons are as short as they 
are simple, the right of Congress to coin money 
is being used “for the Rothschilds of Wall 
Street.” Shedding tears over Jewish sociology, 
preaching the brotherhood of Christ, stirring 
up anti-Semitism without the courage of open de- 
nunciation, blowing hot and cold, Father Coughlin 
remains guilty of what a Catholic fellow prelate 
characterized as “bad exegesis, bad history and 
bad argument.” 


In Los Angeles, William Dudley Pelley, leader 
of the silver-shirted Christian Party, told 600 
members of the German-American Folk Union 
some details of “Jewish plots”, details whose 
vulgarity, pornography and pathological character 
do not bear repeating without nausea. With Nazi 
swastikas flying and flanked by uniformed storm- 
troopers, Thompson, the Lemke-Coughlin candi- 
date for Governor in Illinois spoke on Jewish in- 
ternational bankers at a Chicago picnic. In High- 
land, New York, the Highland Post printed lurid 
details describing how Jews were to capture the 
government on September 15, 1936 at 2 P.M. Its 
publisher, Spencer, believes that Zionists, Com- 
munists and the White House were involved in 
the death of Huey Long. Dr. Buchman, leader 
of the Revivalist Oxford Group, came back from 
the Olympic Games to New York with the senti- 
ment that God could get “‘control’’ of a nation 
overnight and solve every last bewildering prob- 
lem with a man like Adolf Hitler. In Charleston, 
West Virginia, the Knight Organization Associ- 
ates, Inc. are issuing a new anti-Semitic magazine, 
The White Knight, which plans to find out the real 
extent of Jewish dominance in the government 
schools and churches. Near Peekskill, New York, 
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the knights of the Ku Klux Klan fired a twenty 
foot cross in their first outdoor meeting since 
1931. Indeed, the species is so numerous, that 
the morning mail of August 28, brought us a let- 
ter from the Democratic National Committee it- 
self, tipping us off about the meeting place and 
time of the A.B.C. Legion, a bitterly anti-Semitic 
organization. 


As this motley circus performs, critical voices 
are not unanimous. For instance, in the New 
Masses we read the argument that the anti-Semit- 
ism of a James True is not the mania of a crack- 
pot. “It is the solution offered by interlocking 
directorates (reflecting the common expectations 
of anti-Semitic groups) for the economic malad- 
justment of a sick capitalist system.” The New 
Masses does not minimize the incident: it spreads 
its covers with bold letters to read that MAS- 
SACRE OF AMERICAN JEWS IS SET FOR 
SEPTEMBER, and adds in rather smaller type, 
“The Pogrom Leader’s Boast”’. In direct contrast 
to this, the Midwest Institute of Human Rela- 
tions, considering prejudice in a six day discussion, 
decided to “go home... . and conduct a whispering 
campaign of appreciation of Jews, Catholics and 
Protestants.” One shouts, another whispers. 
There is a third group which is either silent or 
discreet. The discreet ones hope to scrape 
through their discomfort on the ostrich prin- 
ciple of the buried head. The whisperers count 
on conferences and anthropology made easy. 
The shouters have up-to-the-minute slogans expe- 
dient in the current election. For instance while 
the New Masses devotes two issues to expos- 
ing James True, the Freiheit (August 22) per- 
mits itself to “discuss as fantastic (!) the boast of 
James True, one of the big shots of the anti-Sem- 
itic racket.” This paper, anticipating that such 
reading matter “will send a shiver through the 
spines of many Jews”, regards with satisfaction 
every disavowal made in reactionary places, par- 
ticularly in certain Republican camps. The Frei- 
heit emphasizes that: “It would be an overstate- 
ment to say that the Republican Party is anti-Sem- 
itic, but it is not an overstatement to say that anti- 
Semitism to-day has its strongest base in the Re- 
publican Party, the Liberty League and their aux- 
iliaries.”” ‘To see it steadily and whole, it is neces- 
sary to see anti-Semitism less exclusively in rela- 
tion to the elections. We, too, have asserted again 
and again that the spirit which makes for Jew- 
hatred. is the same which breaks strikes, deports 
aliens and generally promotes capitalist injustice. 
We, too, advocate the fight against anti-Semitism 
on the social and economic front. But neither dig- 
nity, resistance, nor true values accrue to the Jew- 
ish fight against anti-Semitism unless those who are 
fighting have a long-range Jewish program for 
their liberation. 
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II 


Youth, The Campaign, and Tomorrow 


FOR long years, radicalism has been considered 

the folly of the young, and conservatism the 
wisdom of the mature. Like most inclusive for- 
mulae, this one misses more of actuality than it 
hits. Some of the most conservative humans on 
the face of the earth are young, and some of the 
most radical are extremely mature. It is, I mear 
to imply, utter folly to generalize about youth 
and any given kind of opinion. There are a 
many varieties of political faith rampant among 
them as there are kinds on tap in the nation in 
general. And the experience of Europe clearly 
illustrates that youth can be seduced in large num- 
bers to support fascism, the most vicious variety 
of political opinion extant in the world today. Hit- 
er’s storm troops and Mussolini’s black shirts are 
fine, young, physical specimens, trained to the pink 
of condition the better to beat up their radical 
elders. 

Wild generalizations about the American young 
are, therefore, decidedly out of order. I venture 
the opinion that no one knows what the young of 
this nation really think, not even Dr. George 
Gallup. From talking to such stray individuals 
aged from 16 to 24 (technically the young) ag 
have come my way I have arrived at the unin- 
spired opinion that most of them take their polit- 
ical color from those elders with whom they are 
thrown into intimate contact. In July while on a 
pilgrimage to the shrine of -Calvin Coolidge a* 
Plymouth, Vermont, I encountered a young hope 
ful who informed me that if a Democrat ventured 
into those sacred precincts he would be “strung 
up” forthwith. My companion was a registered 
Tammany Democrat, but he did reveal his allegi- 
ance to test the force of the generalization, It 
seemed too sincere. While in Texas in May I 
encountered many young Democrats who felt the 
same way about Republicans, On the other hand, 
there is the equally potent element in the situation, 
reaction against the opinions of associated elders. 
This point can be beautifully illustrated by a story 
of some very young gentlemen in an experimental 
school who, when examined as to their political 
convictions, distributed themselves from left to 
right with exemplary decision. But it turned out 
that the son of a Communist was a Republican, 
while the son of a Republican was an ardent Com- 
munist. These erratic souls confuse the issues, 
make ducks and drakes of generalizations, and 
prove to the hilt that the young are far more 
subtle than any argument about them. 

There is a widespread disposition to feel that 
the young are the hope of the world. On the 
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contrary, I should say that the young are the 
despair of the world. At the present juncture 
of affairs, when even their wisdom-laden elders 
find politics a confusing chore, they cannot be ex- 
pected to see clearly just what party is going to 
move in the direction most beneficial for them. 
Especially is this true when all parties make 
promises about what they intend to do for youth 
which, superficially viewed, look very much alike. 
President Roosevelt speaking from Washington, 
Governor Landon speaking from West Middle- 
sex, Norman Thomas and Earl Browder all an- 
nounce amusingly similar aims. They are all go- 
ing to lead the young (if they can capture their 
support) into a free, happy, prosperous, America 
where there will be jobs for all, the prospect of 
marrying the girl around the corner, and the cer- 
tainty of laying up funds for a jolly old age. It 
is my highly unoriginal conclusion that the young 
will vote Democratic, Republican, Socialist and 
Communist in the coming election, even as their 
fathers. If the November vote could be analyzed, 
it would not surprise me in the least if the young 
were distributed among the several parties in ex- 
actly the same proportions as their elders. 

Let us look more sharply at the American 


young. 


(THERE are 20,126,794 individuals in the 

United States today who are between 16 and 
24 years of age. Approximately 50 percent of 
them are males. Of them all, about one-third are 
to be found in five states: New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Illinois, and Texas. The predomin- 
ance of industrialized states which are thickly 
populated will be noted. New York has by 
far the largest number of any state: 2,000,613. 
Setting aside Texas, over 70 percent of the 
young are residents of urban areas in these 
states, the percentage running up to 86 in New 
York. In Texas, by contrast, close to 60 per- 
cent are rural residents. Indeed it appears that 
some states with a large proportion of their pop- 
ulations classifiable as young, but with fewer peo- 
ple in their total populations, have most of their 
youth in rural areas. This is particularly true 
in the South, including the Appalachian highland 
country, an area where the rate of population in- 
creases is the highest in the nation. 

In an effort to find out something about the 
young, a group of 1,726,800 young people on re- 
lief was surveyed in May of 1935. As to edu- 
cational acquirements it was found that of the 
total, 11,800 had never been to school, 933,800 
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had completed grammar school, 745,700 had com- 
pleted high school, and 35,500 had some training 
beyond that level. Projecting these data on the 
entire youth of the nation, a procedure perhaps 
not statistically orthodox, we can generalize that 
the majority of American young people have a 
grammar school education, which should lead 
us to the conclusion that their political percep- 
tion will hardly exceed that of their elders who 
also, on the average, are similarly educated. Ex- 
ceptions may be taken in two directions: in the 
poorer agricultural areas, especially in the South 
where vast numbers of young people are piling up 
because of lack of opportunity to migrate, it is 
doubtful if the majority achieve this level; while 
in the better industrial areas the proportion hav- 
ing some high school training may be very con- 
siderable. This latter suspicion may lighten our 
gloom since so many of the American young are 
in industrialized, urbanized states with fairly 
good school systems and fairly reasonable laws 
about attendance. In any case it is a decided mi- 
ority that faces life with a college diploma. Speak- 
ing of the nation as a totality, it is the young of 
the middle classes who populate the colleges 
thus accounting for the lack of radicalism in the 
group. 

Using the same data, it appears that of 584,- 
100 who were not.working or seeking work, a 
goodly proportion were still attending school. 
Among those who were working or seeking work, 
266,700 had never worked, while those who did 
have an occupation were distributed as follows. 
The distribution of all youth is included to give 
the requisite contrast. 


Yo 7o 
Total Youth Relief Youth 
0 


Professicnal and Proprietary........ 7.5 , 
Clerical and Sales ...................... 22:5 12.5 
poem Opersiors ................. 5: 5. 
SE EET 17.5 20. 
Skilled Wo kers ......................... 7.5 a, 
Semi-skilled Workers .................. 20.5 22: 
Unskilled Workers ...................... 12.5 20. 
Domestic and Personal Service... 7.5 15. 


From this table two extremely significant conclu- 
sions logically follow: 

(a) That the young of America find their place 
in the occupational structure in a fashion clearly 
reflecting their educational training from which 
it follows that they get concentrated inevit- 
ably in relatively low paid occupations like 
their elders, and (b) that of those who obtained 
sufficient foothold to have occupational experi- 
ence, those farthest down the ladder suffered most 
from the depression. The absence in the above 
table of any young from the professional and pro- 
prietary groups does not, of course, reflect the 
situation with complete accuracy. There are 
many professionally trained young who have 
been reduced to relief; but taking the country as 
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a whole, they do not add up to a sufficient num- 
ber to be reflected in this analysis. The explana- 
tion is seemingly that while spectacular descents to 
destitution have been made by individuals from 
the middle class, it is nevertheless true that the 
class as a whole has escaped destitution, suffering 
heavily only from lowered incomes and liv- 
ing standards. Since most of the young who 
obtain college training come of this class, many 
who are technically unemployed are still being 
supported by their families either in whole or in 
part, and are vegetating. On the other hand, 
many young people with technical training have 
obtained work of a kind that has little relation 
to their skill, notably in occupations classified as 
clerical. 

We come around to the conclusion, therefore, 
that the young of the nation are suffering from 
a collective frustration which takes its origin from 
the state of the nation as a whole. Other things 
being equal, the incidence of the difficulties all 
people confronted with the necessity of earning 
a living must face today, is about the same for 
youth as for all. There is this spectacular dif- 
ference however: for the young this frustration 
comes at the beginning of their careers as self- 
supporting individuals, distorts their “start in life” 
and, by delaying their start and their progress, 
permanently limits the possibility of achieving 
what were formerly defined as normal, American 
adjustments. 

Worse still, there are few firmly grounded 
studies of future employment opportunities that 
do not point to the permanent existence of limited 
chances in most lines of endeavor. The average 
man, even with the return of 1929 levels of pro- 
duction, will have a tough time finding and keep- 
ing a job, and in some lines, notably agriculture, 
coal-mining, cotton textiles, building, etc., his 
chances will be worse than at any time in Amer- 
ican history. The young cannot, by any conceiv- 
able magic, escape these disabilities, and they will 
weigh heavily upon them when they are attached 
to families traditionally associated with the de- 
pressed industries. On the other hand, such op- 
portunities as seem likely to open up a bit, as for 
instance those in distribution and service occupa- 
tions (already a refuge for the young), and in 
various kinds of recreational and educational pro- 
jects outside the traditional school systems and 
supported by government funds, will in large 
measure be preserved to the young. But they are 
extremely precarious as bases for careers. . 


At THIS point a return to politics is necessary. 

Under the Roosevelt administration the 
central policy in dealing with the young has been 
based on the assumption that sooner or later 
prosperity will return and unlimited employment 
opportunities will open up. It is on this funda- 
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mental proposition that such enterprises as the 
C.C.C. and N.Y.A. are founded. By providing 
an outlet for the energies of the young through 
conservation work or through enabling them to 
continue their education, the New Deal agencies 
have brought comfort to many young people. 
Of that there can hardly be two opinions. But 
it is becoming more and more clear that the 
fundamental New Deal assumption is totally in- 
correct. The devices established on it have 
merely enabled many young people to mark time 
with greater comfort than would have been pos- 
sible had government aid been totally lacking. 
They did not provide answers. As far as one 
can judge from the ambiguities of Governor 
Landon and associated Republicans, the alterna- 
tive party of the middle class offers opportunities 
to youth on the basis of exactly the same assump- 
tion but with aid and comfort from the govern- 
ment largely lacking. It is reckoned boondoggling. 
If this is a correct analysis vast numbers of the 
young will, one may suspect, vote for Roosevelt 
on the theory that half a loaf is decidedly more 
nourishing than no bread at all. In this they 
will, unless I am an incompetent political prophet, 
resemble their elders. 

One can hardly blame the young for taking such 
a tack at the present juncture of affairs. Yet if 
the news once circulates among them that neither 
prophet can really solve their problem, it seems 
to me that the young will get restless and then 
hell will begin popping. As always in human 
affairs, the lag between the conditions under 
which men actually live and the opinions they 
have about them is the most important area for 
“politics.” It is the failure to perceive and un- 
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derstand the true conditions that makes it posi- 
ble for thousands to support men and policies 
that are even farther out of line with reality than 
those of wayfarers who stick to the middle of 
the road. By fighting the adamant conditions 
of life, and proposing to return to principles of 
times past, vociferous leaders can create a tre- 
mendous hullabaloo and, gaining fanatic follow- 
ers, do appalling damage. Such folk rise to 
prominence in proportion as the chaos created by 
the cultural lag becomes more and more obvi- 
ous to the plain man, and we are running toward 
chaos at a tremendous rate at the present time. 
For purposes of political exploitation, the fight, 
especially as far as the young are concerned, will 
center around the question of jobs—opportunity. 
It therefore seems to me that the testing time 
for youth is not the present political campaign. 
It will come on that tomorrow when the farm 
boys wake up to the fact that they must live out 
their lives on the farms with living standards 
constantly declining as the rural population in- 
creases, because there are no jobs in the cities; 
and when the city boys clearly perceive that they 
are degenerating into disemployed incompetents 
on the one hand, or holding jobs that, as far as 
skill goes, require no past, and as far as oppor- 
tunity goes, hold no future. 

At that moment it is to be hoped that the 
young will go to the left en masse. But it must 
constantly be recalled that there is no historical 
precedent for such a unanimous movement. The 
wise will not be shocked, therefore, if the sirens 
of the right seduce thousands of young people 
into marching armies—if youth becomes, not the 
hope of the future, but the destroyer of it. 


Letter from Palestine 


Haifa, Palestine 


SOME people will tell you that this is not the 

time to visit Palestine. They offer two objec- 
tions: first, they say, travel is impossible, and 
secondly, they assure you that the Palestinians 
have enough to worry about without being bother- 
ed by tourists and sightseers, whose welfare be- 
comes an added concern. Both statements are 
somewhat less than the truth. Travel is not safe 
but possible—how possible may be judged from 
the steady flow of traffic by train, by bus, with or 
without military convoy, and by automobile, which 
continues throughout the country. The yishuv is 
determined to show that it is not terrorized, and 


} that terror will not paralyze the normal function- 


ing of the land. Trains may be bombed and de- 
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with military convoy are constantly attacked and 
ambushed but they make regular trips between 
Haifa, Tel-Aviv and Jerusalem. Automobiles and 
trucks driven by Jewish chauffeurs, whose heroism 
has already become legendary, go unescorted back 
and forth along the most perilous highways 
through hills infested by Arab bands and past 
Arab towns noted for their amiability. The im- 
pulse behind this hourly disregard of danger is 
not bravado or fool-hardiness but necessity—the 
physical necessity of keeping the channels of com- 
munication open and preventing the isolation of 
Jewish communities, and, equally important, the 
psychic necessity of not yielding to panic, of show- 
ing the Arab terrorist that the Jewish population 
cannot be cowed. Possibly the Arab cannot under- 
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stand haviaga, the much discussed, self-imposed 
“restraint” of the yishuv, which keeps Jews from 
answering outrages with counter-outrages. But 
whatever doubts of Jewish courage the Arab may 
entertain because of the yishuv’s refusal to be pro- 
voked into agressive terrorist acts, must be dis- 
pelled by the daily spectacle of calm groups of 
men, women and children waiting at stations and 
boarding trains whose path is unsure. These Jews, 
who neither throw bombs nor shoot in the dark 
of night, but who ride unarmed in broad daylight 
in trucks and taxis along dangerous roads bafile 
and impress the Arab. 

All modes of travel have their disciples. Some 
take trains exclusively; some prefer the.bus with 
a military convoy of British soldiers and machine- 
guns (though I met a number of people who re- 
fused to use the bus because they objected to mili- 
atry protection) ; and there is a third school which 
affects the small taxi without military escort. The 
last group bases its predilection on the theory that 
a small auto whizzes past so swiftly that it offers 
a poor target for the Arab marksman squatting 
behind a rock; furthermore, the cumbersome bus 
is almost certain to be attacked because its sched- 
ule is known, whereas the small auto finds the 
Arab unprepared. By the time he is aware of 
his opportunity, his shot has already been out- 
distanced. The logic of the taxi adherents is very 
persuasive, but I am compelled to state that when 
I went by small auto from Tel-Aviv to Jerusalem, 
the chauffeur, apparently unaware that the car- 
dinal tenet of his school was speed, drove at so 
leisurely a pace that I was able to enjoy an undis- 
turbed and unhurried view of numerous Arab well- 
wishers as we drove past Arab villages. My travel- 
ling companions on this trip were Mr. and Mrs. 
David Pinski, and Harzfeld of the Histadrut. 
They and the driver, were gay as larks all along 
the road and sang “EXmek, Emek, Avodah, Emek, 
Emek horah’” loudly and well. (I might en pas- 
sant pay tribute to Mr. and Mrs. Pinski who cast 
honor on the tribe of authors by their gallant and 
continuous journeying from one end of the country 
to the other). 

Nor is it just to assume that Palestinians object 
to visitors at this time. Over and over again, I 
heard the remark “People should see how we live 
now.” One man in Jerusalem said to me simply 
and sadly “So few come now; when somebody 
comes, sis wie a trost (it’s a consolation)”. And, 
in some measure the Zionist of the diaspora who 
sees from a distance the marshalling of forces, the 
smallness of Jewish Palestine, the magnitude of 
the powers arrayed against it, can also say sis wie 
a trost if he is in Palestine today. One does not 
like to indulge in an easy sentimentality or in glib 
superlatives, but if there is any single impression 
which the visitor carries away it is that of the 
unspectacular fortitude of the population, of the 
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expresses itself in the regularly kept routine of 
daily life. Wherever I went, I was at once cheered 
and startled by the quiet, orderly functions of all 
the ordinary processes of existence which went on 
around me—by the short-range and large-range 
plans which I heard discussed, as though no fun- 
damental threat loomed on the horizon. Nor 
can this stoicism be ascribed to incomprehension 
—a wilful refusal to understand the gravity of the 
situation. I heard the Arab problem discussed 
constantly and from every angle, but without des- 
pair. Nobody to whom I spoke pretended to see 
an immediate solution—that is the job of “‘poli- 
ticians”’, the strategists of the movement. People 
shrug their shoulders, say “we will have a hard 
puli” and go about their business. But there is a 
strong feeling about “deserters.” Individuals who 
find it neecssary to spend a few months in Europe 
at this particular time are not viewed with favor. 
There is a definite sentiment that considerations of 
health or business—ordinarily, perfectly legiti- 
mate reasons for leaving the country temporarily, 
should be secondary in a period of national stress. 
I met several people who had cancelled trips plan- 
ned before the disturbances broke out, rather than 
leave Palestine in the midst of the attacks. One 
boy, an American halutz, who had planned to 
spend this summer at the Cornell Agricultural Col- 
lege in Ithaca asked me to explain to his mother 
in New York who had not seen him for three 
years: “Tell her that I can’t leave now. I ama 
gaffir’ (a member of the voluntary Jewish police). 

One feels easier at heart the moment the boat 
docks in the harbor of Haifa. On my ship, the 
tension among the few tourists abroad was acute. 
My fellow-travellers were a few American min- 
isters eager to see the Holy Land, an English 
Quaker missionary returning to the Arab School 
of which he was principal after a year’s leave in 
England, some Aryan Germans, members of the 
large German colony in Palestine, some Palestin- 
ians anxious to get home, some Arabs going to 
Lebanon and Damascus, and a large youth alyah 
of German boys and girls ranging in ages from 
16 to 22. Rumors were rife on the boat and every- 
body was worried and nervous. The ministers 
wondered whether they would be able to see the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem—the 
dream of a life-time—and Bethlehem and Galilee. 
The Quaker wondered whether he should disem- 
bark in Haifa or go on with his family to Beyruth. 
The Germans explained that trains were safe if 
one did not sit near a window and if one stretched 
out in the aisle when the shooting began. The 
only ones who gave no visible evidence of fear 
were the halutzim. They sang the poignant songs 


of the Emek—‘“‘Rest quietly, Emek lovely, and we | 


stand watch over you’—“‘Numak Emck, Eretz 





matter-of-fact determination to “carry on”, which ~ 
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Tirferes”’—and danced the horah, frequently en- 
circling a charming little, red-fezzed Arab boy 
who would laugh and stamp his feet as they danc- 
ed around him — “solving the Arab problem”, 
they called it. Yet, despite their youth they were 
neither blind nor ignorant. Their frequent group 
discussions held in German, showed a clear knowl- 
edge of what was before them. They had no il- 
lusions either about their German past or their 
Palestinian future. They were going to their 
posts, and they were not asking whether it would 
be by bus or train. My American ministers were 
getting their first taste of Zionism through this 
alyah. One of them, in the first flush of enthusi- 
asm wrote a screed in which the boat was com- 
pared to the Mayflower, and the halutzim to the 
Puritan forefathers, but the enthusiasm was short- 
lived. Within a day, my Americans had fallen 
into the hands of the pro-Arab Quaker, and for 
the rest of the trip I heard about Arab rights and 
wrongs in all their variations. The Quaker was 
influential in England because of his experience as 
educator in Palestine and I finally had a talk with 
him. His objections to Zionism (of course he as- 
sured me that he had Jewish interests at heart) 
were several: I mention them because I have 
reason to believe that he had first-hand knowledge 
of Arab demands, As a Christian, he was con- 
cerned with the preservation of the Christian 
holy places: “I don’t want the Lake of Galilee to 
become a Lido”; as a humanitarian, he was wor- 
ried about the fate of the Arabs. In addition to 
the usual arguments about “dispossessed” Arabs, 
he and the American ministers voiced a character- 
istic fear. The Jew is too smart. The Arab is 
simple. The smart Jew will exploit the simple 
Arab, make him do the work, and himself rule the 
land. When I countered with the Histadrut in- 
sistence on Jewish productive work, the Quaker 
had another grievance. “Your people don’t give 
the Arabs work.’”’ Furthermore, I was told, the 
Arab leaders have still another worry. The Jews 
by their industrialization of the country are cre- 
ating demands in the Arab which it will be im- 
possible to meet after the bubble of “‘artificial’’ 
Zionist prosperity bursts. How unhappy the Arabs 
will be then! Better keep them in their present 
contented, undesirous state. The Quaker’s solu- 
tion was the temporary cessation of immigration, 
otherwise, he had “good reason to believe’ that 
the Zionist experiment would run entirely aground. 
He won my Americans over completely, but 
when the ship reached Haifa and we stood look- 
ing at the long, bare stretches of hill before us, 


with only a comparatively small cluster of houses - 


at the base of Mt. Carmel, with only occasional 
evidences of habitation and cultivation as far as 
the eye could see, one of the ministers said to me 
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“There seems to be plenty of room here,” which 
was as good as a Zionist tract. And another min- 
ister added “I guess they can use some more of 
these Jewish ploughboys.” 


If not for the fact that I was searched for 
weapons upon disembarking at Haifa, and for the 
warships massed in the harbor, the illusion of 
peace would have been complete. The streets 
were full of Jews and Arabs, going about their 
affairs in apparent unconcern. The only changes 
since my previous visit three years ago that I 
could note offhand, were that Mt. Carmel had 
many new houses and cafes where well-dressed 
German Jews sipped coffee and ices in the most 
gemuetlich manner possible, and that children 
shouted in German at their play—three years be- 
fore, I had heard only Hebrew. But my aunt 
told me that the Arab peddlers no longer came up 
Mt. Carmel crying their wares, and that the Arab 
stores in the heart of the town were shut. The 
general strike was functioning. Here and there 
were sporadic, secret attempts to trade be- 
hind closed shutters, but all such efforts were few, 
and swiftly punished by the nationalist youth if 
discovered. Sometimes some Arab peddler who 
used to bring my aunt fruit would steal up to her 
house early with a melon or grapes. Then my 
aunt would be in a quandary. If she bought the 
melon, she was trading with the enemy; if she 
sent the Arab away, she was transforming him 
into another embittered ‘“‘nationalist.” 


The comparative peacefulness of Haifa is as- 
cribed to the fact that Arabs and Jews work there 
together and consequently have an opportunity 
to know each other. A friend took me for tea 
to a Christian Arab family where I was received 
with the famous oriental hospitality of which I 
had read so much. The manners and decorum 
of the entire family, even those of the small chil- 
dren, were exquisite, but later, when after much 
polite circumlocution my friend got the very 
intelligent and well-educated Arab to unburden 
himself on the Arab-Jewish problem, we heard 
again that the Jew was too “smart”. The Arab 
would have no chance against him, so that Arabs 
must attack before the Jews become too numerous 
no matter how deplorable such attacks were. 


The attitude of this Arab is typical. Among 
the youth this view-point takes a much more vio- 
lent form, but in essence that is the crux of the 
complaint. As far as Arab-Jewish relations are 
concerned I, personally, know only one encourag- 
ing incident. In Haifa, I visited an acquaintance 
who does organizational work among Arabs. He 
was sitting with a middle-aged, substantial-looking 
Arab, bending over a book. They were trans- 
lating a socialist pamphlet by Engels from Ger- 
man into Arabic. 

Of the three cities I visited, Jerusalem gives 
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most outward evidence of disturbance. In 
Tel-Aviv, if not for the radio with its official 
communiques “Jerusalem calling”, announcing 
long lists of outrages, and if not for the actual 
commission of outrages in the city itself, one could 
almost forget about the Arab problem. The city 
is self-contained, an island of security where no 
Arab is seen, and to that extent it is abnormal. 
Some inhabitants of Tel-Aviv have not ventured 
out of the city for months. In Jerusalem, how- 
ever, the situation is different. In the daytime, the 
streets are as usual. True, one does not go into 
the narrow defiles of the old city, but modern 
Jerusalem shows a workaday face. At nightfall 
the change comes. For an hour before curfew 
the streets fill with crowds anxious for a last walk 
before evening—a fantastic medley of types— 
Europeans, chassidim in long black robes and fur 
caps, Oriental Jews from Bagdad or Bokhara, 
gigantic negroes from Afghanistan, British sol- 
diers, Arabs — an extraordinary assortment of 
colors and costumes. And within an hour the 
streets are empty. I heard a curfew pass and 
walked along the deserted streets at night, but it 
was not amusing. In Jerusalem too, the religious 
mood is stronger. One orthodox Jew goes regu- 
larly to the Jaffa gate and prays for the buses 
as they leave on their trips to Tel-Aviv and 
Haifa. I am told that he has never missed a bus. 

But the moral tone-of the country at this time 
more than ever, is set by the colonies. I visited 
Emek Hefer for a day. Going to Emek Hefer 
is in itself an education in the fundamentals of 
Zionism. We went by small autos with an experi- 
enced armed chauffeur. Of course, in a little while, 
the chauffeur put his gun and bullets in the back 


LOUIS BILLIG: 


If the Battle of Waterloo was won on the playing fields 
of Eton and Harrow, one wonders where the British have 
learned the etiquette and technique for the present day 
manoeuvers in Palestine. Where were the 16,000 troops 
stationed there now and their government officials edu- 
cated? Probably at playing fields in the great British 
tradition. 


But I mean this to be a tribute in memory of one whom 
they have murdered, and not an indictment against the 
murderers. Ten years ago, when the Hebrew University 
opened, Louis Billig came from Cambridge to teach Arabic 
in Palestine. He came with the vast scholarliness of a 
classical training; the sportsmanship of the British, and 
faith and devotion of a Zionist. He did not wait until 
he was driven out by a Hitler. He came because he knew 
Arabic—its poetry, its philospphy, its culture, and its spirit; 
and because such a knowledge, he thought, is important 
for the Jews if they wish to understand these people with 
whom they must live. 


And it is such men, no less than the physical laborers, 
and the sanitary engineers, and those who sweated in the 
desert sun to wrest water and harvest from the soil, 
who tried to make of Palestine an Eretz Yisroel with 
all its implications. They too gave completely of what 
was theirs. Their training and equipment, the result of 
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of the car for the passengers to play with. None 
of us (the Pinski’s and I) could shoot and I never 
did discover why we took charge of the gun. We 
couldn’t use the regular road because it goes 
through Tulkarem, which is a good place to avoid. 
So we went through sand dunes. After a while, 
there were no roads of any kind, except for small 
indentations in the sand dunes, which the chauffeur 
pretended to recognize. At one point, we would 
have remained there indefinitely if not for a trac- 
tor which was working in the vicinity—in the most 
isolated regions you see a young Jew or two work- 
ing at something. We visited a number of kvutzot 
in Emek Hefer. By now the pattern of heroism 
evolved in the colonies is familiar. It is almost 
like a slogan. They work by day and watch by 
night. But it is useful for one’s real understanding 
to see those lonely, remote settlements; to see, and 
feel, the sand dune and rock from which “they” 
wrest trees and vegetation. In some places Bed- 
ouin bands squat near the kvutzot. In the daytime, 
the settlers go about their labor in the field fairly 
undisturbed, but at night the Bedouin neighbors 
open fire. The children have grown accustomed 
to the firing—“It’s not time to go to bed yet, the 
shooting has not begun.” 


In Kvutza Givat Chayim, they have a big 
placard in the social hall. On it is a quotation 
from a poem by Shimionovitz: 


Do not cry, 

Do not weep at this time, 
Do not bow your head, 

Let the ploughman plow, 
Let the sower sow. 


and that, I think, is not rhetoric. It is genuinely 
the mood of the land. 


IN MEMORIAM 


long years of infinitely painstaking study, which might 
have won for them academic honors and prestige in 
powerful European Universities, they brought to Pal- 
estine, unobtrusively, without uniforms of pomp of 
heraldry. 

And in the creation of a new Zion, who can say which 
contribution had more significance? ‘Man cannot live 
by bread alone.” It is inconceivable that Jews could build 
a land without its students, its scholars, its philosophers 
and its teachers. And Billig, as everyone called him, with 
his dry humor, his conviviality, his wise tolerance and un- 
derstanding. was all of these. 

He was murdered in his study by Arab terrorists, while 
working on Islamic texts. The irony is too neat for com- 
ment. The British may well shudder, as they have public- 
ly announced. But they shudder with polite messages of 
condolence and well-bred horror and pat phrases in com- 
muniques from Government House. Eton may well be 
proud of them—their conduct would put Emily Post to 
shame. 

But we who knew Billig are left to mourn one who was 
in all senses of the word a gentleman and a scholar, and 
a prototype of those who are being slaughtered at the 
altar of British Imperialism. As of old, Jews have martyrs 
who are not warriors. 

- B, B. 
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Jews in World Congress 


“yr CAN’T work out.” 


That was the verdict on the prospective World 
Jewish Congress as pronounced by American fel- 
low-travellers whom I met on the steamer. They 
were tourists—some on their way to Paris, some 
to Russia, some to Italy—self-satisfied, practical- 
minded men who refused to be trapped by any 
sentimental tosh. Most of them, upon consider- 
ing the Jewish situation a bit, granted that nowa- 
days charity to those in distress was not enough. 
Some, when informed that at least 5,000,000 
Jews were menaced by economic boycott and anti- 
Semitic terror, agreed that these adversities could 
be met only through a pooling of world Jewish 
effort. A few of the more thoughtful even ven- 
tured to conclude that a new leadership is imper- 
ative. Admitting that monied Jewish notables 
were prone to act timorously and overcautiously 
when presenting Jewish issues, they conceded that 
leaders coming directly from the masses might 
prove more effective. Nonetheless, they had no 
confidence in the practicability of a Jewish World 
Congress. The Geneva project, so the tourists 
all felt, would be certain to go on the rocks. And 
they backed this assertion by trotting out all the 
stock arguments against it, some three-decades 
old, some more modern, but old chestnuts, all. 

My fellow-travellers were convinced that a 
summons for a World Congress was sure to meet 
with a disappointing response: For one thing, 
Jews in fascist and semi-fascist countries would 
be afraid to come at all and if they did attend, 
certainly would not dare to speak out. At best, 
Jews from Poland and Roumania would, these 
prognosticators predicted, probably chant hosan- 
nahs to the very governments which persecuted 
them. Besides, it is only to be expected that dele- 
gates chosen by the vagaries of popular election, 
would conduct themselves in an unstatesmanlike 
manner. Like as not, these inexperienced hot- 
heads will blurt out irresponsible statements which 
in the end may only intensify anti-Jewish excesses. 
In that event, a Congress would prove a source 
of mischief, rather than of helpfulness to the 
Jewish people. And, in any case, is not the world- 
gathering bound to be chaotic? To say the least, 
it is highly improbable that Zionist and non-Zion- 
ist, Socialist and anti-Socialist Jews could really 
find a meeting-ground and adopt common policies. 
True enough, Zionist Congresses have succeeded, 
but only because Zionism, since the days of the 
Balfour Declaration, has a clear, unmistakable ob- 
jective around which Jews of all shades of thought 
can rally. However, since diaspora problems are 
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too complex and too contradictory, the proposed 
Geneva meeting may only serve to demonstrate 
Jewish dissension rather than exhibit Jewish solid- 
arity. Finally, claimed the know-it-alls, this Con- 
gress can produce no tangible results. Inasmuch 
as Jewish plutocrats are ostentatiously absenting 
themselves from its sessions it will enjoy no au- 
thority and certainly command no respect. In the 
world of realities, you can’t accomplish anything 
without a fat purse; and a foregathering of 
unmonied Jews, no matter how large, can merely 
wail and protest. From the practical standpoint, 
the thing is foredoomed to failure. 

The idea for such a Congress may have its 
good points. But it’s just too bad; a Jewish Con- 
gress can’t work out. 


II. 


B* SATURDAY night, August 8, 1936, the 
first World Jewish Congress opened its ses- 
sions in Geneva in the Batiment Electoral, meet- 
ing-place of the League of Nations. In the chairs 
normally occupied by League delegates sat 300 
Jewish representatives from 32 countries. Their 
arrival in Geneva gave the direct lie to the tour- 
ists’ misgivings about the probable low attendance, 
Only Russian and German Jewries were absent— 
and only for one reason. Their governments 
did not permit them to attend. But the Jewries 
of Central and Eastern Europe came out in full 
force: Poland, Roumania, Austria, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Greece, Lithuania, Latvia, Finland, Bul- 
garia, Switzerland. France and its colonies—Al- 
geria, Morocco, Tunisia; Italy and Lybia; the 
South American republics of Argentine, Brazil, 
Chile, Columbia, Peru, Uraguay; England and its 
commonwealths of Canada and South Africa; 
Belgium, Portugal, and Spain; and of course 
United States and Eretz Israel—all were there. 
A veritable new League of Nations in respect to 
countries of origin; and yet, Jews all—members 
of one and the same people suffering from common 
woes and sharing the self-same needs and aspira- 
tions. On the surface, speech barriers seemed to 
divide them. Four tongues (Yiddish, German, 
English, and French) had to be used before reso- 
lutions became fully understandable to this motley 
gathering. But very frequently ideas leaped from 
mind to mind more quickly than is possible 
through the clumsier means of words. Despite 
obvious differences in their languages, manners, 
and ideologies, in most matters the variegated 
delegations showed themselves of one mind. 
Before this assembly from wide-flung areas, 
Stephen Wise delivered his opening address. The 
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Jewish World Congress, he proclaimed, is not a 
Parliament but rather a voluntary association rep- 
resenting world-scattered Jewries “who feel the 
essential oneness of their problems and the dif_- 
culties underlying the unity of their life”. It has 
assembled to consider publicly many of the special 
problems which face world Jewry. Primarily it 
organizes “for self-defense, moral, political and 
economic.” Its authority will derive from the 
wisdom of its deliberations and the loftiness of 
its purposes. The present WJC marks only a 
preliminary step in the organization of world 
Jewry and does not as yet represent all the Jews. 
It is, manifestly, but “a Congress in the process 
of becoming. The real Congress is yet to be”. 
But even in its present imperfect state, this Con- 
gress reflects the will of great masses of the Jew- 
ish people in a number of lands in which Jews 
live, such as the United States, Poland, and Pal- 
estine. In some of those countries, certain groups 
of Jews refuse to participate, in that way hoping 
to prevent any public assembly of this nature, but 
their opposition does not alter the fact that large 
and diversified strata of Jews in those same lands, 
give the Congress mass-support. ‘No group of 
timorous or assimilationist Jews should have it 
within its powers to negate the WJC and to annul 
the will and purpose of a people.” 

Immediately following this introductory ad- 
dress, setting forth'the aims of the Congress, 
Nahum Goldman delivered a keen analysis of the 
political status of Jewry in relationship to inter- 
national forces of reaction and democracy. Gold- 
man warned: “The world must not misinterpret 
collections of relief money for German Jews as an 
indication of willingness to accept anything less 
than full citizenship. On this point no compro- 
mise with the Nazis is possible, though certain 
individual Jews may be ready to withdraw into a 
new ghetto or be willing to curry favor in exchange 
for some assured means of subsistence. World 
Jewry cannot admit such compromise. For us to 
abandon equal rights in any one country would 
imply a readiness to abandon our claim for equal- 
ity in other lands. And after a century of emanci- 
pation, we can either continue to live as emanci- 
pated Jews, or cease to live altogether.” 

Zionists are vitally concerned in the preserva- 
tion of Jewish rights in the diaspora, Goldman 
explained in very lucid language: “Zionism does 
not involve the fallacious notion that Jews outside 
of Palestine give up-their struggle for equality 
with others. Jewish Palestine itself cannot be 
what it ought to be, if Jewry elsewhere is depres- 
sed, despoiled, and disheartened. Only when 
backed by a strong diaspora Jewry can Palestine 
Jewry bring about a renewal of its culture. In 
the battle for rights in different countries, there is 
no difference between Zionists and non-Zionists.”’ 

In similar unmistakable terms he commented 
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on the anomalous attitude of Soviet Russia to the 
Jews: ‘No country has a government more free 
from anti-Semitism than the U.S.S.R. Neverthe- 
less, the Jewish question in the U.S.S.R. remains 
unsolved. Communist Russia persecutes Zionism, 
Zionists, and the Hebrew language.” It is high 
time for the Soviet government to revise its out- 
look upon the Jewish people. ‘The Communist 
world, by siding against the Jewish effort to settle 
peacefully in Palestine, imposes a fight against 
world Jewry which is both unnecessary and sense- 
less.” 

Moral, political, and economic self-defense; no 
compromise on the right to full citizenship; no 
surrender of national minority rights; no submis- 
sion to the anti-Zionist animus hitherto shown by 
Soviet Russia; a reorganization of Jewish life in 
the diaspora, and a more intensified upbuilding of 
the national home in Palestine—such ideas set 
the tone for the Congress and provided a basis 
for further deliberations. 


III. 


THE delegates assembled in full force — but 
‘“- the Congress which they attended did not 
turn out to be the type I had defended before the 
disputatious tourists. The long-heralded WJC 
was not a democratically-elected body. Yet its 
undemocratic composition had not been caused, as 
many wiseacres foresaw, by fascist governmental 
interference. No election for delegates took place 
in Poland and Roumania, only because of timorous 
mismanagement in Congress headquarters. Some 
Congress leaders apparently lacked sufficient con- 
fidence in the validity of their own teachings. 
After loudly calling for the overthrow of self- 
appointed notables who irresponsibly duminate 
Jewish public life, they quietly discouraged the 
preparations for popular elections. Too readily 
they knuckled under to various groups and individ- 
uals who found it inconvenient to risk a popular 
vote. 

Despite this breakdown (or rather betrayal, as 
the Laborites called it) of democratic machinery, 
the preponderant number of representatives hap- 
pened by accident to be the type which would have 
won by ballot. Of course, a few personages long 
discredited in Jewish life slipped in. But even 
those lame ducks, spurred by the consciousness 
that they were participating in a Congress and 
not in an ordinary local assembly of big-wigs, 
somehow managed to dabble about in deeper 
waters. On several occasions even the profes- 
sional “Klal-Tuers” (self-appointed disposers of 
Jewish communal needs) displayed a spark of that 
moral courage one usually finds among delegates 
in popularly-elected Jewish gatherings. 

As is very much in order these days, the econ- 
omists had the first word. Jacob Lestshinsky ex- 
plained how 5,000,000 Jews, deprived of their 
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legal rights, find themselves doomed to the slow 
agonies of physical and spiritual extinction. 
Largely owing to government-managed campaigns 
of exclusion carried on in Poland, Roumania, 
Lithuania and Latvia, two-thirds of the Jews en- 
gaged in crafts and trades are completely ruined. 
Moreover, the entire Jewish youth of all classes 
is condemned to perish in the stifling confines of 
a social and cultural ghetto. In Poland and Rou- 
mania, thirty-five percent of the Jews have been 
reduced to a state of beggary. Twenty-five per- 
cent of the Jewish population in Lithuania and 
Latvia is in immediate need of relief. In Ger- 
many, from twenty to twenty-two percent of the 
remaining 400,000 Jews necessarily must resort 
to charity and ask aid in emigrating. The Austrian 
situation almost parallels that of Germany, save 
only that the torture is slower and less terroristic. 
Aryeh Tartakower supplemented this sobering 
resume of ruin which fascism has brought on Jews, 
by proof that as a result of these conditions some 
200,000 Jews (including at least 120,000 in Po- 
land) must emigrate annually from central Euro- 
pean countries. This enforced exodus does not 
imply that emigration can solve the Jewish prob- 
lem, since the bulk of the Jewish masses must con- 
tinue to live in their respective lands where they 
will have to keep on fighting for equal economic 
and political rights. But each year 200,000 of 
them, even under the most favorable circum- 
stances, will be confronted with the alternatives of 
starving or transplanting themselves elsewhere. 
Thus emigration offers a problem of first magni- 
tude to the Congress. 

The economists were soon followed by the la- 
bor leader Reiss from Poland. On behalf of the 
united Polish delegation, he read from the tribune 
a statement which brought the ‘entire Congress to 
its feet in a glow of admiration. Unintimidated 
by any possible reprisals which may be meted out 
to them on their return to Poland, the delegation 
solemnly declared that within their country, dur- 
ing the last year, Jews have been subjected to 
physical terror and economic boycott. As a con- 
sequence, suffering among the Polish-Jewish 
masses has become unbearable. But the spirit 
of Polish Jewry remains uncrushed. The three 
and a half million Polish Jews will neither permit 
themselves to be terrorized nor sink into a morass 
of demoralization. They mean at all costs to 
continue battling for their economic, national and 
cultural rights. They will never deviate from 
principles of civic and political equality. And 
in this fight for rights, Polish Jewry expressed 
its expectation of being upheld by the solidarity 
and constructive assistance of world Jewry. 

IV. 
[N ANTICIPATING that Jews in Congress 


would be sure to kick over the traces of par- 
liamentary procedure, my fellow-travellers on the 
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steamer had made the one charge which I privately 


desired to come true. I hoped for just such a 
row; that an irrepressible delegate would actually 
rise and relate a few truths which our wise Jewish 
statesmen usually find diplomatic to soft-pedal. 
It is understandable that Jews living in Warsaw 
and Bucharest dare not bluntly describe their daily 
experiences. But once beyond the borders, when 
facing their own kith and kin from the platform 
of a World Jewish Congress, they might perhaps 
speak their minds and open their hearts. But 
alas! My secret hopes for an exciting, moving 
upset of Congressional decorum were completely 
frustrated. 

For two whole days the Congress was deluged 
with a flow of wearisome colorless speech-mak- 
ing. The dullness of that trying oratory may be 
directly attributed to three causes: the constrict- 
ing effect resulting from fascism, from the undem- 
ocratic modes of elections to the Congress, and 
from the notorious Jewish passion for Achdut 
(unity). 

Jews of all countries—only too well aware how 
synonymous are anti-Semitism and anti-liberalism 
—showed themselves immune from the fascist 
virus. There were a few exceptions: The Italian 
delegation (probably on orders) deemed it neces- 
sary to hail Italy as ‘‘the noblest example of per- 
fect equality for the Jew”. And Oberbaurat Ing, 
Robert Stricker of Vienna (apparently of his own 
sweet free will) mounted the rostrum and in good 
fascist style demanded the abolition of all parties. 
But such sentiment met with no response. Yet, 
though uncorroded by fascist ideology — some 
delegates from eastern Europe were, significantly 
enough, sufficiently affected by memories of 
home surroundings to hold their tongues, even 
in the comparative privacy of committee meet- 
ings. Random Roumanian and Polish dele- 
gates, who were instructed to pay a formal call 
on their consuls in Geneva, frankly confessed fear 
of reprisals for outspokenness, on return to their 
native countries. It is therefore not remarkable 
that many speakers exhibited extraordinary talent 
for inventing diplomatic euphemisms. Instead of 
talking straight from the shoulder, they preferred 
to veil their meaning in hazy generalizations. 

Undemocracy, no less than fascism, contributed 
its quota of dreariness to Congressional spell-bind- 
ing. Owing to the abandonment of popular elec- 
tions, Congress became the happy hunting-ground 
of an unduly large number of spineless profes- 
sional delegates — foggy-minded drivellers who 
force themselves on Jewish gatherings by virtue 
of their well-advertised contributions to local char- 


ity-funds. Now the ballot-box in Poland, Rou- 


mania, and the United States would certainly have 
weeded out some of these mucilaginous mallows. 
Most probably a selection by popular vote 
increased the number of labor 


would have 
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representatives who, because of their daily strug- 
gle against economic exploitation and their ability 
to reason in Socialist terms, can both think and 
speak more vigorously. Such invigorating changes 
in the composition of delegations would decidedly 
have raised the quality of the average rhetorical 
effusion. 

In addition, Congress contained entirely too 
many participants bent upon showing the world 
that (despite innumerable witticisms to the con- 
trary) Jews in Congress can agree. As though 
animated by no other desire than to disprove this 
popular fallacy, the assembly as a whole displayed 
a determination to arrive at unanimous decisions 
only. Discussion of contentious topics was ruled 
out, by unspoken general agreement as it were. 
Of course, there is good reason and enough to 
spare for this pathetic eagerness to find a common 
meeting-ground. But this universal love for har- 
mony virtually stultified one of the main functions 
of the Congress—that of airing grievances and 
of recording the manner in which world Jewry re- 
acts to wrongs visited upon it. Self-imposed re- 
straint in criticizing Jewish affairs thus paralyzed 
the Congress in its handling of the Jewish situa- 
tion in Russia. The Soviet’s attitude toward 
world Jewry was a sore point with many of the 
delegates who, though appreciating the positive 
values of Biro-Bidjan and of the U.S.S.R.’s legis- 
lation against anti-Semitism, strongly resented 
communist persecution of Zionists and of the He- 
brew language. But instead of bringing this un- 
intelligible policy up for open discussion, delegates 
thought it politic to shelve the entire issue. In 
adopting a final resolution on the subject, the Con- 
gress deliberately excluded all references to the 
assets and liabilities in the Soviet treatment of 
Russian and world Jewry. Delegates contented 
themselves with the mere demand that the WJC 
Executive Committee negotiate with the Soviet 
government for stoppage of persecution of Zion- 
ists and halutzim (Jews preparing for emigration 
to Palestine) and also for the right of Jews to 
develop Hebrew literature and to practice Jewish 
religion within Soviet Russia. 

No wonder that under such circumstances only 
a few addresses—notably those by Locker, Lipsky, 
Rubinstein and Brodt—contained passages which 
stirred the imagination. Most of the speechifying 
which followed the papers of Lestchinsky and 
Tartakower, though comparing not unfavorably 
with the average harangue delivered in the House 
of Commons or the House of Representatives, 
was downright dull. - 

V. 
'T'HE Congress had its moments of grandeur. 
Its most impressive sessions were those which 
featured protest and indignation. And there was 
plenty to protest against. 
In countries like Poland and Roumania, popv- 
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lated by some four and a half million Jews, the 
governments cynically ignore Jewish rights of 
equal citizenship and constantly disregard consti- 
tutional guarantees assured by the League of Na- 
tions. The Polish and Roumanian authorities 
permit an unrestrained campaign of anti-Jewish 
propaganda, and fail to punish acts of physical 
violence daily directed at Jewish victims. Humil- 
iation, insult, and pogroms have in those semi- 
fascist countries become the normal environment 
of the’ Jewish masses who are rapidly being re- 
duced to a state of indescribable suffering by Gov- 
ernment-supported economic boycotts, permanent 
restrictions of Jewish legal rights, and interference 
with the development of Jewish national culture. 
Such outrages could not be glossed over in silence. 
Consequently the WJC protested, appealed, and 
issued its due claims. After calling upon the con- 
science of the civilized world, its insisted that “‘as 
a preliminary condition to the solution of the 
Jewish problem”, the League of Nations “‘under- 
take to restore and safeguard the equality of civil 
and political rights for the Jews not only in theory 
but in practice.” And Congress demanded that 
the League “respect and protect those minority 
rights which it has guaranteed; that it allow the 
Jewish national home in Palestine, the most im- 
portant country for Jewish immigration in recent 
years, to develop freely and without disturbance; 
and that it facilitate Jewish emigration to over- 
seas countries.” 

The Congress naturally had its say on the 
tragedy produced by Hitler Germany. Nazidom 
is not merely warring against those Jews trapped 
in the Third Reich, but is directing a destructive 
propaganda against Jews on a world scale. Spe- 
cial German agents, financed by enormous sums, 
have planted seeds of anti-Semitism in the South 
American republics, in the United States, and in 
central European countries. In every corner of 
the globe, agencies of Hitler are spreading defam- 
ation and hatred—aiming at pogroms, massacres, 
establishment of ghettos, and exclusion of Jews 
from economic, social, cultural and political life. 
This Nazi war against world Jewry cannot be 
waved away by Gentiles as a purely Jewish con- 
cern. For, having already overflowed Jewish boun- 
daries, it is generating race hatreds which menace 
world civilization and is endangering the internal 
and external peace of all countries. The Nazi 
anti-Jewish conspiracies have thus become a sub- 
ject which requires concerted world action from 
the League of Nations. The Jews are ready to 
do their share. They will continue to fight Nazi- 
dom till ‘full moral, legal, and civil equality is 
restored to German Jewry and until the Nazi 
campaign of hatred and defamation will cease.” 
But the civilized world, too, must perform its 
duty by the Jew. 

Congress also took its stand on the tragic situ- 
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ation in Eretz Israel. For over half a century 
Jews have been draining swamps, reclaiming waste 
lands, and building up Palestine for the benefit 
of the entire population. As a result of this in- 
vestment of self-sacrifice and energy, Palestine to- 
day is the only prosperous country in the Near 
East and the native Arabs have gained from those 
pioneering efforts almost as much as have the Jews 
themselves. The Arab population has increased 
from 600,000 in 1920 to 900,000 in 1936, and the 
fellahin are living in cultural and economic condi- 
tions immensely superior to that of any other 
Arab land. Such are the striking improvements 
which Zionism has brought to the people of the 
country asa whole. Yet now—partly through the 
aid of imported fascist support—Arab terrorists 
are murdering from ambush Jewish men, women 
and children, burning Jewish fields, uprooting 
trees and wantonly destroying the common econ- 
omic resources. They are shooting down the very 
Jewish nurses who care for their sick; the Jewish 
scholars who labor for the enhancement of Arab 
culture; the very Jewish workers who raise the 
standards of Arab life. These crimes they commit 
in the name of a pseudo-nationalism which ignores 
the most fundamental rights of the Arab masses. 
Murder, sabotage, and acts of diabolical violence 
are perpetrated with the hope of cheating world 
Jewry out of its right to settle and live peacefully 
in its national home, and are continued with the 
expectation of terrorizing the civilized world into 
compliance with a program of rank injustice to 
the Jew. 

Not only did the Congress protest this mon- 
strous situation but also squarely asserted the 
Jews’ claim upon the world for a place under the 
sun. While re-afirming the “determination of 
the Jewish people to live in peaceful cooperation 
with its Arab neighbors on the basis of mutual 
respect for the right of each to make its contribu- 
tion to the development of their common country”, 
Jews in Congress urged the Mandatory Power 
and the League of Nations not to yield to the pres- 
sure of terrorism but firmly to fulfill their solemn 
promise embodied in the Balfour Declaration and 
in the Mandate. To swerve from their pledge 
would be inflicting punishment on the innocent 
victims of outrage, hurting the very ones who need 
help. Almost all countries have virtually closed 
their doors to immigration; this tightening hits 
hardest at east European Jews. Only Eretz Is- 
rael, through the efforts of Jewish pioneer work, 
can function as the chief avenue of escape and 
relief to the wandering Jewish masses. Under 
such circumstances, Congress pointed out tellingly, 
“any artificial suspension or limitation of immigra- 
tion, however temporary, would be an act of in- 
justice and cruelty directed against the most vital 
interests of the Jewish masses throughout the 
world.” Without distinction of groups or party 
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affiliation, Jewry the world over, Congress re- 
corded, is united in support of the Yishuv’s heroic 
battle for life and labor, and will safeguard the 
right of the Jewish people to the widest opportu- 
nities for immigration and constructive work in 
Eretz Israel to the utmost. 

Protests aplenty. But no wailing. For even 
Jews in fascist lands have not lost their dignity. 
Upborne by the positive achievements of Zionism, 
sustained by world-wide Jewish demands for na- 
tional minority rights and inspirited by the per- 
meation of Socialist thought, the most missued of 
them have backbone and know how to use the 
speech of free human beings. It is both interest- 
ing and instructive that though all forces con- 
spire to browbeat them, they have proven bolder 
in presenting the case of freedom for the Jew 
than the typical Park Avenue “Hebrew” who 
still enjoys citizenship in democratic countries. 


VI. 


BU Congress did more than protest and make 

political demands. It dealt with such con- 
crete problems as Jewish relief, emigration, anti- 
Semitism, German refugees, and anti-Nazi boy- 
cott. Aware that existing charity organizations 
are unequipped to meet present-day conditions, it 
decided upon steps calculated to democratize relief 
and social agencies and to expand their activities. 
It also undertook to establish a special emigration 
section which will try to coordinate the work of 
Jewish Emigration and Re-Training organiza- 
tions, as well as devise ways and means for Jew- 
ish migration in countries that offer suitable con- 
ditions. (All this, in the opinion of the WJC can 
be accomplished without conflicting or competing 
with the colonization work in the Jewish national 
home in Palestine “whose priority in Jewish life 
has been established”). By decision of the Con- 
gress, a Commission is to study the adivisability 
of forming a Jewish Emigration Bank to help 
liquidate the property of emigrants and to serve 
as a center for monetary transfers to and from 
immigration countries. In order to effectively 
meet the onslaughts of anti-Semitism, the WJC 
proposes to establish a central Bureau whose task 
it will be to expose defamations, to enlighten the 
general public regarding Jewish questions and 
Jewish life, and to take legal action against anti- 
Semitic libels. This Bureau will work in coopera- 
tion with other groups who champion equal rights 
for all men, regardless of race, religion or nation- 
ality. 

In taking up specific methods of easing the Jew- 
ish situation in Germany, of course, no new solu- 
tion was found or could be found. The possibility 
of saving Jews within Germany proper is almost 
hopeless, for the fate of German Jewry must 
largely remain closely interwined with that of the 
rest of the population. As long as Hitler domin- 
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ates, no improvement in the Jewish status may be 
expected. But certain definite things can be ac- 
complished in the way of aiding refugees. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Georg Bernhardt, since Hitler 
came to power (1933) from 90,000 to 100,000 
Jews fled from the Reich and “the refugee move- 
ment has only just begun.” The plight of up- 
rooted German Jews who have not been perman- 
ently settled in Palestine or elsewhere is frightful. 
Their admission into certain free countries has 
actually been hampered by the pusillanimity of 
Jewish residents. The “timorousness of the Jews 
themselves” is likewise responsible for a lack of 
vigor in the anti-Nazi boycott. While difficulties 
have intervened in lands like Poland, even “‘with- 
in the framework of legal conditions and regula- 
tions of the individual countries’, much more 
could have been done. And, enunciated Dr. Tan- 
enbaum, who headed the Committee on Economic 
Defense and Boycott, “if England and France 
would join the anti-Nazi boycott of Germany for 
six months, there would be no fear of a world 
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war. 
VII. 


I’. ADDITION to launching programs for ac- 

tion, the WJC devoted considerable time to 
details of organization. Since the Congress pro- 
poses to become a permanent body, it had to de- 
fine its functions and determine on the mode of 
implementing its decisions. After considerable 
discussion, the delegates decided that the Congress 
is to be “a voluntary cooperative union of Jewish 
communities and organizations’’, to act on behalf 
of world Jewry on matters relating to common 
Jewish interests. Its delegates shall be elected by 
popular vote for four years. The Congress intends 
to meet biennially and execute its work through 
four sections: 1—political; 2—social and econ- 
omic; 3—organization, information, and propa- 
ganda; and 4—financial. Its affairs will be car- 
ried on under the supervision of an executive com- 
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mittee, an administrative committee, and a general 
council. 

Will these institutions created by the WJC 
actually work and will its resolutions produce 
satisfactory results? 

Only time will show. The Congress is still in 
the process of making. If the newly-formed body 
succeeds in getting new elements in Jewry to join, 
and if its subsidiaries, the American Jewish Con- 
gress and other local Jewish Congresses are re- 
organized on a more democratic basis, then it 
stands a good chance of becoming a genuine 
World Congress deserving recognition as the au- 
thoritative organ of world Jewry. On the other 
hand, if that expansion and democratization does 
not occur, then the Geneva gathering will go down 
in Jewish history as but a forlorn attempt at 
world Jewish unity. The unhappy failure will 
then be due not to any lack of desire on the part 
of world Jewry for a democratically-organized 
Jewish world organization but rather to the im- 
potence of an outworn Jewish leadership. 

But no matter how things eventuate, the Jew- 
ish world assembly in Geneva is already a crea- 
tive achievement. While it has not “performed 
any miracles’, it has demonstrated that severed 
Jewry is capable of uniting, at least temporarily, 
not only for the upbuilding of the national home 
in Palestine but also for the elaboration of a 
common program to meet diaspora needs. And 
by the very fact of its having been held at all, the 
WJC has perhaps rung the knell on the self-ar- 
rogated power which heretofore enabled unau- 
thorized wealthy Jews to misrepresent Jewry. If 
the gathering of the Jews in the League of Na- 
tions meeting-hall had succeeded in accomplishing 
merely these two results, it was worth-while. 

Despite all misgivings, opposition, fearfulness 
and scoffing, the Jewish World Congress did work 
out. 

GENEVA 
AUGUST 20, 1936 
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Children in Collectives 


THE suggestion of community raising of chil- 
‘“ dren brings to conservative middle class 
America visions of mythical Bolshevik sabotaging 
of family life. To learn that there is no such thing 
as family life (in the traditional sense) in the 
kvutzot or agricultural collectives of Palestine will 
be a shock to many Jews and quite a few Zionists. 
This article is a description of one of the most 
interesting sociological experiments in the world 
today—and a tribute to the young Palestinian pio- 
neers who have had the courage to embark upon 
this new path. For it is my feeling, based upon 
actual observation and experience that Labor Pal- 
estine today is opening our eyes to possibilities of 
achievement not only in the economic but also in 
the sociological field. 

First we must understand the physical organiz- 
ation of a kvutza, It is a group of people living a 
completely collectivized economic life on a stretch 
of ground usually leased from the Keren Kay- 
emet, the Jewish National Fund. The group is 
of both sexes, usually in their twenties or early 
thirties, Most of the kvutzot are of compara- 
tively recent origin, composed of halutzim who 
have come to Eretz Israel under the so-called 
“labor classification.” Since the ages in this classi- 
fication are restricted to young people, it is only 
natural that the members of kvutzot should be 
for the greater part youthful. True, the oldest 
of these kvutzot, Deganiah Aleph was founded 
over twenty-four years ago,.but even there it is the 
youth, either the offspring of the founders or more 
recent arrivals, who are in the majority. 

Young people, even without money, fall in love 
and often, as a result, want to fulfil their love by 
marriage. In our badly disorganized capitalistic 
society, youths with little or no financial resources 
are usually forced to postpone marriage indefi- 
nitely or risk the disaster of marital economic 
catastrophe, which usually proves a terrific blight 
to romance. 

The opportunities for marriage in a truly co- 
operative economic society such as exists in the 
kvutzot are practically without these grim mate- 
rial obstacles. The boy and girl are both work- 
ers. They both contribute their labor to the so- 
cial group to which they belong, which in this case 
is the kvutza, There is no private property over 
which to worry, and except for the necessity of 
endeavoring to provide the married couple with a 
room of their own as living quarters, the commu- 
nity is no better or worse off financially as a result 
of this marriage. For, be it clearly understood, 
there is no such thing in the kzutza as the occupa- 
tional classification, “housewife.” The girl, when 
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married, continues at her regular work which she 
performed before marriage, whether in the com- 
munity kitchen, stable or fields. Marriage in the 
kvutza is not an escape from a job to a life of 
time-killing, as it is so often even among the 
poorer portions of our American population. The 
bride does not retire to a state of matrimonial 
loafing. She continues as a contributor to the col- 
lective economic life of her community. She is 
not dependent on her husband’s labor or he on 
hers. Both of them have equal shares and claims 
on whatever sustenance or modest luxury their 
kvutza has to offer. 

I have written a sentence which has probably 
caused some readers doubt. That sentence said 
something about the kvutza having the responsi- 
bility of “endeavoring to provide the young mar- 
ried couple with a room of their own.” Why “en- 
deavoring”? Is it possible that in some cases such 
provision is not made? That answer is bluntly 
“Yes!” But, let me add hurriedly, only where 
the economic conditions of the kuutza prevent such 
a natural arrangement. As soon as there are the 
physical possibilities, every married couple re- 
ceives its own room, This is the case in the great 
majority of instances. In some of the poorer and 
newer kvutzot, however, it is essential for the 
married couple to retain their separate and separ- 
ated sleeping quarters in the general men’s and 
women’s dormitories until private accommoda- 
tions can be provided. ‘This means privation. 
Fortunately the condition is temporary and is 
usually rectified. 

Let us follow a normal situation: The young 
couple are installed in their quarters. They both 
continue their jobs. Despite a completely en- 
lightened knowledge of contraceptives, the desire 
for progeny is strong among these halutzim. The 
girl becomes pregnant. What now is the course 
of events. 

Depending upon her state of health, the pro- 
spective mother continues working until two 
months before the birth of her child. She is not 
worried by grim thoughts of the expense of med- 
ical care and hospitalization during pregnancy and 
delivery. She, as a member of the Histadrut, is 
entitled to the hospital benefits of the Kupat Ho- 
lim. In the smaller kvutzot she is seen by the doc- 
tor on his regular periodic visits. In the large 
settlements like Givat Brenner there are one or 
two physicians in constant attendance. The young 
prospective mother knows that she is going to get 
the finest possible care and that both she and her 
baby have an unequalled chance of surviving the 
ordeal of childbirth. For a recent survey has 
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shown that Jewish Palestine has the world’s low- 
est infant mortality rate. 

Her baby is born — perhaps at the fine Kupat 
Holim hospital in the Emek, or in some other in- 
stitution of a similar type — or perhaps right at 
the kvutza. The baby is taken as soon as possible 
to the nursery of the kvutza. After proper care, 
the mother goes back to her regular quarters. For 
two months after childbirth, she is excused from 
pursuing her accustomed duties—for longer if her 
health has been undermined by the strain of child- 
bearing, although among the robust halutzot this 
is not frequent. During that time she either 
nurses her baby or feeds it according to medical 
direction. She has constant access to her infant 
in its crib at the community nursery. There are 
regular nurses in attendance, but the mother is 
afforded opportunity to give her offspring the full 
benefit of early maternal care. 

When she is able, and the medical attendants 
have so specified, she returns to her work. She 
resumes her place in the kitchen, stable or fields as 
before. Or she is given lighter duties if she is 
not yet ready for heavier tasks. Her child re- 
mains in the community nursery, but each day af- 
ter her work and until the infant’s sleeping time, 
she and her husband spend as much time with the 
baby as they desire. 

Let me describe in more detail these community 
nurseries. When you drive into a kvutza, even of 
the poorer sort, there is one building which stands 
out as superior to the rest. This is the children’s 
house. Haverim may be living in tents and 
eating in rough barracks, but the children are 
housed in a sturdy and comfortable shelter. Fur- 
thermore, while the members of a kvutza are, on 
the whole, a very hospitable crowd, there is one 
place which is barred to visitors. That place is 
the children’s house. The youngsters are spared 
the gawkings of tourist prying eyes. They are 
kept aloof from possibly germ-laden strangers. 
When they are older, they are free to roam at 
will about the meshek if they are not at their 
studies. Just as soon as they can walk, they are 
taken about by their parents after working hours. 
During the day the smaller boys and girls are 
kept under the watchful eye of the community 
nurses and teachers. 

But what about the relationship between parent 
and child? Doesn’t this sort of life wean the 
children away from a sense of dependency on their 
parents? Doesn't it subtract from the love which 
should exist between parent and child? 

As to the first of these queries—the alleged an- 
nihilation of the sense of dependency . . . Yes, it 
ruins it—from the economic point of view, but it 
is part of the economic and ethical philosophy of 
the kvutza that no one being, even a child, should 
be economically dependent upon any other one be- 
ing, even a parent. It is the community upon 
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which all must depend, and each one by virtue of 
his labor is part of that community and has a 
claim on that responsibility and care. It is taken 
for granted that children cannot contribute eco- 
nomically to the life of the kvutza, but they are 
the laborers of the future. They are the new link 
being forged, by which alone the community has 
permanency. Therefore the community has a re- 
sponsibility to the child, since two of its members 
brought him into life. You may quibble as to how 
necessary it is for children to be directly depen- 
dent economically on parents in order to insure a 
bond of devotion between parent and child. For 
my part, I hail these young haluzim who have 
dared to build up a parental relationship in which 
devotion rests upon something nobler than eco- 
nomic dependency. 

Doesn’t this system which removes the child 
practically at birth from the parental fireside—to 
use a figure of speech which doesn’t apply any- 
where in Palestine and least of all to a kvutza— 
destroy the filial affection which we usually asso- 
ciate with family life? 

In answering this important point, I am not go- 
ing to deal in hypothetical argument, but give ac- 
tual experiences which convince me that devotion 
between parent and child is certainly as great in 
the kvutzot as in our American scene. 

One afternoon as we sat after work sipping tea 
in the humble little mess hall, I asked this ques- 
tion of a leader of a kvutza. It was summer and 
the older children from six or seven and upwards 
were in one corner of the room engrossed in as- 
sorting some foreign stamps which had just ar- 
rived from Europe as a contribution to their co- 
operative stamp collection. The leader’s little girl, 
a child of about eight, came over to take a sip of 
tea from her father’s cup. Noting the obvious at- 
tachment of father and daughter, I thought it a 
most appropriate time to ply him with this ques- 
tion. ‘You don’t have to tell me about average 
American Jewish family life,” he began. “I lived 
in America for almost two years and I observed 
closely. True, there is much real affection between 
many parents and children in America. But too 
often I found quite the contrary. Housewives, 
bothered by having their children under their feet 
at all hours, become cross, They “nag” at their 
children and the children ‘“‘nag” in turn. Emo- 
tions far from love are frequently engendered. 
These mothers must punish their children or else 
constantly admonish them with ‘Do this’ or ‘Don’t 
do that.”” Or—(and here I smiled in surprised 
recognition )—they wait until father’s return from 
work, when they recite all the various misdemean- 
ors of this child or that, with the request that the 
father punish. Do these worried counsels and 
single-handed, individualistic family units make 
for a love? 

“Now with us,” he continued, “there is quite a 
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different state of affairs. Our children are taught 
by trained nurses and teachers. Their discipline 
comes from persons fully qualified to attend it. 
(And I must admit that I’ve never seen a better 
behaved crowd of youngsters.) We come to our 
children after the day’s work. We have been 
looking forward to being with them and they with 
us. We love them undisturbed by the complica- 
tions of child-training which should be taken care 
of by specialists, We give ourselves to them com- 
pletely as a climax of our day and we prize every 
moment that we have withthem. Asa result, our 
relationship is completely a love relationship. We 
feel that we have found the answer to the quest 
of the finest love between parent and child.” 

I felt that there was a great deal in what the 
man had told me, and that a family arrangement 
which had probably originally been dictated by 
economic pressure had really achieved something 
in the realm of love which more conservative par- 
ents might envy. 

A delightfully startling corroboration of the 
deep attachment to their parents of these commu- 
nity-reared children came with unexpected sud- 
denness on my visit to Ain Harod. This pros- 
perous community boasts an unusually fine nursery 
building. It was the middle of the afternoon when 
we drove into the colony. The children were play- 
ing in a yard enclosed by a wire fence. We could 
approach the fence but could not enter beyond. 
One little fellow—a boy of about three, of extra- 
ordinary beauty—was playing “‘horsey.”” He had 
a strap wound round a fence pole and was driving 
an imaginary horse. I raised my movie camera 
to take his picture. The sound of my cheap con- 
traption frightened him. He had probably never 
seen a movie camera before and had certainly 
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never heard anything quite as bewildering as my 
noisy instrument. His eyes filled with fear. In 
his childish Hebrew, he stammered, instinctively, 
“I’m going to tell my mama.” I marvelled 
somewhat that a child, raised in a community 
nursery, should, in a moment of danger, turn in- 
stinctively to his mother. It only served to con- 
vince me further that in this experiment of the 
kvutzot with regard to the family, the real pro- 
tective aspect of parenthood had not been lost. 

The one big complication in family life in the 
kvutza arises from divorce. Numerically, di- 
vorces are lower in the collective colonies of Pal- 
estine than elsewhere. But because of the small 
size of the kvutza and the numerous contacts into 
which all of its members are thrown, a divorce be- 
comes a much more serious problem than in a 
larger and non-cooperative community, where the 
two parties can go their separate ways. Divorces 
in a kvutza mean a challenge to the diplomacy of 
the leaders. If it is impossible for the two parties 
to continue to live in the same colony, the question 
arises which shall migrate to another kvutza. Shall 
the children be in the father’s or mother’s colony? 
These are problems for which no hard-and-fast 
rules can be laid down. Each situation must be 
met on the basis of its own circumstances. And 
that is how it is being done today. The same 
acumen for statesmanship and diplomacy which 
the labor leadership of Palestine has demon- 
strated in dealing with great international prob- 
lems, has also to assert itself in these intimately 
personal but extraordinarily important difficulties 
of occasional domestic discord in the kvutza. In 
fact, the latter challenge probably requires more 
diplomacy and tact. Yet it is all part of this ex- 
periment in a new type of life. 


Regeneration in Germany 


NE CONSTRUCTIVE movement which the Nazi Gov- 
ernment has instituted in Germany—and amidst much 
that is destructive and tyrannical there is a constructive 
aspect of the Nazi program—is known as Kraft durch 
Freude (Strength Through Enjoyment). That is the name 
given to an organization throughout the Reich by which 
working men and women are enabled to travel with the 
help of the Workers’ Associations, and to enjoy holidays 
which were previously denied to them. The Jewish work- 
ers are, of course, excluded from a part in the movement. 
But there is another so to say, counter enterprise, in the 
Jewish communities which might be entitled, Kraft durch 
Leiden (Strength by Suffering). It is the movement for 
regeneration by training for manual work. 

Since the Revolution in 1933 excluded the Jews almost 
completely from the liberal professions, and completely 
from public and academic life, and since the ruthless econ- 
omic discrimination against the Jews drove out of employ- 
ment, tens of thousands of them who were engaged in 
commerce and offices, there has been a great and growing 
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effort of the young men and women for what is known as 
Berufsumschichtung (change of vocation). It was realized 
that the liberal professions and commercial callings could 
not be pursued in other countries by many of those who 
resolved to emigrate. If they were to have a new life in 
a new country, they must prepare themselves for a new 
vocation. And with that method and thoroughness which 
are characteristic of the German Jew they set themselves to 
orangize the training for the manual occupations. In face 
of almost insuperable difficulties with central and local 
authorities who sought in every way to obstruct the work, 
the Jewish communities have contrived to train yearly some 
thousands of the young men and women between the ages 
of 18 and 35 either for work on the land or for skilled 
trades. The few private Jewish estates which were avail- 
able have been turned into agricultural and horticultural 
schools: the Jewish workshops have received hundreds of 
apprentices: barns and stores owned by Jews in the out- 
skirts of the towns have been converted into technical train- 
ing centers, i.e., preparation for a fresh vocation. ~ During 
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1935 nearly 5,000 young men and women were receiving 
retraining, and in addition nearly 3,000 boys and girls who 
had left school in the previous year had started upon the 
courses of vocational training in one or another form of 
manual work. Their preparation will be extended over two 
to three years, and it is hoped that the exodus to the lands 
of promise will proceed steadily all the time. The need 
of expansion of the training grows from year to year as a 
fresh class finishes school. That stage is reached for almost 
all Jewish boys and girls in Germany at the age of fourteen. 
A few hundred may continue beyond that age in the four 
Jewish Gymnasia which have secondary classes up to the 
standard of the University entrance. A smaller number may 
enter the three schools of Jewish higher learning, two in 
Berlin and one in Breslau, which, originally destined for 
training rabbis and teachers, are now opened to those who 
wish to acquire Jewish learning for its own sake. A 
smaller ieee still, some 50 or 60 in all, may enter the 
high schools or polytechnics of the Government, that being 
the — allowed under the non-Aryan clauses. 
Broadly 6,000 who left school last April have had to be 
drafted either into employment or into training for manual 
work. Of the 6,000 it is reckoned that 2,000 to 2,500 
will find work in Germany. Most of them are girls who 
will be engaged in housework, some in their own house- 
holds, some as domestic servants. For the prohibition of 
the employment of Aryan maidservants in Jewish house- 
holds has cuased a demand for Jewish girls which is not 
yet satisfied. The males who will find work in Germany 
are for the most part the sons of fathers who can still 
maintain a business or industry in Germany. A sustained 
effort is made by the Jewish Central Committee to find 
places in Jewish commercial and industrial houses for the 
Jewish unemployed ; but rightly stress is laid on placing the 
older unemployed before those who are just entering the 
labor market. The Zentralausschuss hopes to provide train- 
ing or a home outside Germany for 3,500 of the school- 
leavers. One thousand are marked for what is called the 
Youth Aliya, that is, the emigration to Palestine of boys 
and girls who are distributed there in the existing Jewish 
settlements and prepared, in the country itself, for life in 
the land and on the land. Whether or not a thousand can 
be placed in Palestine this year depends upon the success 
of the effort which is being made in England, America and 
elsewhere by the Jewish women for this constructive pur- 
pose. Another thousand, according to the plan, will divide 
their time between the continuation classes in Jewish schools, 
that are called the Ninth School Year, and vocational train- 
ing in garden or workshop. That is a new enterprise which 
is to be initiated this year, and is designed to secure a 
period of preparation for those boys and girls who were 
mot yet decided on their futures, but who do intend to 
fit themselves for a productive occupation. It is significant 
that the further education comprises a large element of 
Jewish studies which have obtained a new attraction for 
the young generation. The vocational teaching will be 
given in the towns or in the close neighborhood of the 
towns, so that the boys and girls may continue to live with 
their parents. The remaining 1,500 will be distributed 
between the existing training institutions and between new 
institutions for technical and horticultural callings which, 
with the help of the Jewish ‘funds from outside, are being 
established in four principal centers, Berlin, Frankfurt, 
Leipzig and Cologne. 

One of the existing centers which was visited by the 
writer, is typical of the rest. It was in the suburbs of 
Berlin, and accomodates today nearly 100 young men and 
women. It occupies what has been a large barn or goods 
store of a Jewish merchant which has been transformed 
into a series of workshops and dormitories, and a backyard 
which has been transformed into a market-garden. Another 
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barn by its side is now being transformed into a school 
for about 100 boys and girls in ‘the “ninth-school-year.” 
There are three branches of instruction, carpentry, metal- 
work and horticulture. Two of the three teachers, remark- 
ably enough, are non-Jews, and “Aryan” non-Jews. Their 
relations with the pupils are excellent. The teacher of 
the metal-work and the Director are Jews, and the latter is 
a young man still in his twenties, full of fire and enthu- 
siasm and keeping his little community happy. He was 
trained himself in one of the Government polytechnics be- 
fore the days of the troubles. 


There are three agricultural training centers in the neigh- 
borhood of Berlin, one for boys and girls who go straight 
from school, and two for young persons who are retraining. 
The largest of them is an estate some forty miles to the 
north of the capital, in the village of Neuendorf. It was 
formally a gentleman’s farm belonging to a Jewish propri- 
etor and embraces some 800 acres; about the size of one 
of the smaller Jewish settlements in Palestine. In 1932 
it had been acquired by the community in Berlin as a, train- 
ing place for foreign Jews who were preparing to emigrate. 
Now it is a school for nearly 150 young men and women, 
partly German and partly foreign Jews, who are preparing 
to work the soil, some in Palestine, some in South America, 
some in the British Dominions. They stay there 2 to 3 
years, and learn every branch of farming and the skilled 
trades associated with farming, such as milking, smithing, 
etc. And they have Hebrew education at the same time. 
The young women are not engaged in the working of the 
fields: but they do the housework, the cooking, the dairy- 
ing and the poultry farming. 

It is a strange contrast that, as you pass through the 
little town a few miles away from Neuendorf you see on the 
roadside the usual tablet with the legend—Die Juden sind 
hier nicht erwiinscht; and yet on this farm the Jewish 
boys are working happily with “Aryan” instructors, and 
have decent relations with their neighbors. 


Most of the pupils have hitherto made their way to Pal- 
estine. Of those who are now training, four-fifths aspire 
to go there. In most of the dormitories you see a map of 
Palestine; and in the Hall where they eat together and play 
together after the day’s work, the portrait of Bialik, the 
Hebrew poet, is the principal decoration. That portrait 
is to be seen, too, in several of the dormitories. The pupils 
have a foretaste of the life in a Kvutza, because every day 
the program of work is discussed by the Director and in- 
structors with them; and daily a distribution of the tasks 
is fixed There is a movement not yet sufficiently developed, 
but steadily growing, among.the German youth who are 
not Zionist, to prepare for life on the land in other coun- 
tries. That movement has led to the opening this year 
of a special school in the neighborhood of Breslau. 
Today some 50 young men are there; it is intended 
that by the end of the year 150 will have entered. 
It is a striking feature of the school that a cultural hour 
is devoted to Judaism or Jewish history and literature 
every day of the week. As Herzl said that the return to 
Judaism will precede the return to the Jewish land, so in 
Germany today it is true that the return to Judaism accom- 
panies the return to the land. 


A new generation of young men and women, of boys 
and girls is being moulded in Germany, a generation which, 
abandoning the excessive trend to the intellectual and com- 
mercial pursuits, has a clear-eyed vision of a Jewish people 
centered in Palestine but distributed also in many countries, 
everywhere engaging in the simple productive occupations, 
everywhere conscious and proud of its Jewish heritage, 
everywhere seeking to live a free and varied life and to 
make its contributions to the commonwealth. 
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BOOKS 


THE ILLUMINED LEGEND 


On Thomas Mann's "Joseph and His Brothers" 


I. 

—_— is assuredly no literary enterprise more daring 

than the attempt to re-tell a story that has already 
been told, once and for all, with unique greatness; and 
among such enterprises there is assuredly none that in diffi- 
culty and presumable uselessness approaches the re-telling of 
the Bible, unique among books. The compulsion behind 
such an attempt must be either an inspired creative insight 
or else a most commonplace artlessness; and therefore the 
cesult, if it is not to be utterly ridiculous, must be startlingly 
magnificent: a half way station between these points is in- 
conceivable. 

For, to take the initial obstacle, which is a summary of 
all the obstacles and which (we imagine) it is impossible 
to hurdle: Where is that uncertainty of outcome which is 
so necessary to every story if it is to symbolize the uncer- 
tainty of our lives and of all life? We already know the 
final issue, as we know all the intermediary issues which 
converge on it. We have the framework, the outline, in the 
fixed tradition. We know what happened;—and however 
the new narrator pauses and dawdles in the re-telling, we can 
tell him where he has to finish up at last. How, therefore, 
can he hope to hold our interest? And why should we care 
about Thomas Mann’s way of saying what the Bible has 
already said about Joseph and his brothers? 

But, genius being unpredictable, we find, after we have 
been held breathless, almost sick, with suspense, in the read- 
ing of Thomas Mann’s Joseph and His Brothers, that what 
looked like an impossibility was no impossibility at all, and 
only seemed to be one because we lacked imagination 
enough to put the question aright. For I said, glibly 
enough, we know what happened in the Bible story. But 
do we? Yes, we are acquainted with the rapid and exciting 
outline of incidents, as is every child who has been to 
cheder or Sunday school. But does that mean that we 
really know what happened (the change of emphasis is im- 
portant)? Are we possessed of the meaning and true nature 
of the events, their significant substance, their inwardness 
and purpose? 

By no means. And that is what we discover soon enough. 
It is as though the narrator (who happens to be a great 
thinker as well as a great story teller) had begun with: 
“Die Sache war eigentlich so; this and this is what actually 
came to pass—precisely, in fact, as the Bible tells us, but 
without explanation and detail. And suddenly we find 
that we never knew, we never understood. And so, in this 
re-telling, the events are actually happening anew, that is, 
they unfold accompanied by their meaning. The legend has 
been familiar to us for centuries; but this illumination fills 
us with the realization that the familiarity was trivial and 
superficial. 

Il. 


| THE very opening, in the prelude itself, we are 
shaken out of our complacency by the quiet and subtle 
preliminary questions of the narrator. 

“Very deep is the well of the past,” he begins, “Should 
we not call it bottomless? Bottomless indeed, if—and per- 
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haps only if—the past we mean is the past merely of the 
life of mankind.” Just as, in the opening of Hamlet, the 
footsteps on the dark rampart and the voices challenging 
identification prepare us for the deeper challenging of iden- 
tification which is the theme of the play; and just as in the 
prelude to Remembrance of Things Past the descent into 
forgotten experience evokes the crystal-gazing mood which 
is the philosophy and method of Proust; so the first sen- 
tences of Joseph and His Brothers forecast, and in part con- 
tain, the significance which belongs to every scene, person 
and event in the book, and binds them to each other and 
the whole. 

For at once you ask: “What? Can the past of mankind 
be considered bottomless as compared with the past of the 
planet and of the physical universe which is its matrix 
Can the writer indeed mean this?” This and nothing else! 
Dead and delimited things have by their nature a calculable 
and limited history; but the past of mankind loses itself in 
unfathomable perspectives of repetition. It is a past which 
(like space, we are now told) is at least boundless if not 
infinite, limitless if not eternal. In the mechanical reckon- 
ing of years we may reach back before the beginnings of 
human experience; but in the living sense (giving the word 
“sense” all its meanings) we recede, with every attempt to 
evoke the beginning, into twilights of increasing dimness 
which end with complete darkness. Here are cycles of ex- 
perience, remotely remembered by the race, and copied from 
cycle to cycle, in part deliberately, imitatively, and in part 
because (it would seem) the range of our human faculties 
and possibilities grows only with imperceptible slowness. 
When the range is exhausted, mankind begins a new cycle, 
adding certain variations, no doubt, but (as long as it is 
mankind, recognizable to us as such with makind’s familiar 
hopes, fears and delusions) planting the same mileposts 
along the track of the cycle. 

Now this view of our past is no more a philosophy of 
despair than the recognition of the ineluctable laws of 
nature is a counsel of resignation. It is rather the key to 
the meaning of our existence; and to the extent that all 
understanding is a form of liberation, it frees us while 
seeming to enslave us. I repeat with emphasis: the meaning 
of our existence. It is to us, here and now, in the turmoil 
of the twentieth century, and in the immediate vortex of its 
fourth decade, that this past, or succession of pasts, speaks. 
We shall see this past, in the magical reconstruction by 
Thomas Mann, otherwise than as our forefathers saw their 
past; we shall see it with our eyes, and through our own 
twentieth century intellectual terminology. This is, indeed, 
the variation and the promise of growth. But as our back- 
ward- and forward-consciousness grows with our penetra- 
tion into the experience of our ancestors, we shall also un- 
derstand that we cannot, without a jump into another form 
of existence, that is, without ceasing to be human beings, 
do more than repeat this experience in its larger outlines, 
only bringing to it (and this is no trifle) the instruments 
of our particular world of thought. 

But if this past of our has, to all human intent and pur- 
pose, no beginning, where shall we stop in our descent? 
Where shall we start the story? “There may,” says the 
nartator, “exist provisional origins, which practically and in 
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fact form the first beginnings for the particular traditions 
held by a given community, folk or communion of faith; 
and memory, though sufficiently instructed that the depths 
have actually not been plumbed, yet nationally may find 
reassurance in some primitive point of time and, personally 
and historically speaking, come to rest there. Young 
Joseph, for instance, son of Jacob and the lovely, too-soon- 
departed Rachel; Joseph, living when Kurigalzu the Kassite 
reigned at Babel. . . .” Young Joseph, then, is chosen as 
the central figure of one of the countless rehearsals of hu- 
man destiny; he is chosen more or less at random—though 
we shall see that personal predilection and affinity play a 
oe in the choice. However that may be, Joseph and his 

rothers and their ancestors, immediate and remote, are the 
carriers of the story. And it is a story which is, as I have 
said, filled in Thomas Mann’s re-telling of it with the excite- 
ment of fateful revelations, even though it does not deviate 
in one detail of importance from the accepted tradition. As 
we move from page to page there grows upon us the agi- 
tating conviction that the meaning disclosed in this ex- 
panded narrative applies to our deepest musings concerning 
ourselves and our state, and that the narrator is fulfilling 
with stern honesty the promise implied in the prelude: “I 
adventure into the past, hence my eagerness, hence my fear 
and pallor . . . for its theme is the first and last of all our 
questioning and speaking and all our necessity; the nature 
of man. That it is which we shall seek out in the under- 
oe and death, as Ishtar there sought Tammuz and Isis 

siris. 


III. 


shee STORY is of Joseph, his brothers and parents, 
with throwbacks to the youth and early manhood of 
Jacob telling of his relations with Isaac, his father, and with 
Esau, and with Laban in Mesopotamia, and with the sisters 
he married, the one loved, the other unloved. But the 
setting is that of all the Bible, with all its civilizations and 
folklores, its phrases and proverbs passed on from genera- 
tion to generation, its customs and taboos and myths, as 
they flowed about for countless generations before they 
were fastened into a Book and forbidden to wander any 
more, being finally attached to one place and one meaning. 
Thus, at the wedding of Jacob they chant verses which we 
now say belong only to Solomon’s Song of Songs; and thus 
Jacob and his sons celebrate the Passover and propitiate the 
Avenging Angel and eat the paschal lamb, though these 
ceremonies we are told to associate only with the Exodus 
from Egypt; and thus, when Jacob mourns for Joseph, he 
becomes Job, and his old steward Eliezer becomes a com- 
posite of Job’s comforters: the same themes recur in the 
complaint, the rebellion, the reproaches, the very words 
which are now attributed to Job only. All the Bible is 
here, a wide sounding board for the Basses Grund gewalt 
of the story. 

Now whatever scholars may say concerning these textual 
displacements, these “anachronisms” and incongruities, the 
layman will feel that it must have been so, more or less. 
A Torah she bal peh which was centuries in the making 
must have wandered freely and loosely and in fragments 
among the people, and the civilization must have been per- 
meated with these phrases, allusions and myths. 

But for other reasons, more profound and more alluring, 
the reader finds it a that persons and myths and folk 
phrases now hardened in the official canon into separate 
compartments shall be set in flux again, losing this artificial 
and schematic rigidity. And these reasons have to do with 
the philosophy of the story, the informing perception of the 
thythms of human experience. 

Wooed into the dreamy mood of the narrator we under- 
stand why he has Joseph stay in the pit into which his 
brothers have cast him, just three days (three dark days of 
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the moon from death to rebirth). We understand also 
why the brothers, selling him to the Ishmaelites, ask at first 
thirty pieces of silver, though the official tradition tells us 
that they finally accepted twenty for him. We understand 
further why Reuben who, without the knowledge of his 
brothers, has returned to the pit in the hope of rescuing 
Joseph, must find the stone rolled away (Joseph having in 
the meantime been taken out) and a messenger sitting 
there. Yes, “he who had descended into the pit” had risen 
from it, and Reuben knew not how. We find it proper, 
too, (having fallen into this repetitive and evocative mood) 
that Joseph should not have died, but that a lamb should 
have died for him, for Joseph, (who is also called “he who 
was mangled”) for the son—just as a ram died for Isaac, 
the son who was saved. We perceive that all this hap- 
pened before, one way or another: brother hatred, the kill- 
ing of one and his rising from death, rebellion of son 
against father—minglings and echoings of eternal myths 
which, our wise men tell us today, have not yet run their 
course, but are reproduced in the form proper to our time 
(our talk is of complexes). Abel and Cain, Isaac and Ish- 
mael, Jacob and Esau, Joseph and his brothers. These are 
moulds of life by no means yet broken. 


IV. 


i aor are brief cycles and wider cycles, repetitions 
which cover succeeding generations (Jacob and Esau 
paralleled in some respects by Joseph and his brothers), 
and repetitions which cover a span of many generations, 
recurrent Abrahams and Eliezers stationed dimly at intervals 
of centuries. Then vaster cycles, each set in motion by a 
flood; and still greater vistas, lost Atlantas and Gondwanas 
falling backwards into the darkness of the unrememberable, 
from which no echo reaches us even in fable—the past of 
mankind which is unfathomable. Of these the narrator 
makes us slowly and persuasively aware, dismantling our 
time-sense of its too sharp divisions, its over-emphasis of 
historic epochs. 

Those of whom he speaks, Joseph and Jacob and the 
others, were not afflicted with our modern eagerness for 
precision and tabulaticn in matters which precision and tab- 
ulation essentially falsify. The narrator tells us that these 
people were very much like ourselves “aside from that 
dreamy indefiniteness in their habits of thought.” Yet that 
is important enough. When Joseph thought of Abraham, 
his father’s grandfather, he was apt to identify him with 
the original Abraham, the first (if there was exactly a first) 
moon-wanderer. But this, to us, is inadmissible. Joseph’s 
great-grandfather, Abraham, was not the Abraham who 
quarreled with Nimrod. Similarly Joseph would, half ear- 
nestly and half in play, identify Eliezer, his father’s steward 
(there had always been a chief steward called Eliezer in 
the household of the clan) with that Eliezer whom the 
“original” Abraham had sent to Aram Naharaim to bring 
Isaac’s bride — and Eliezer himself indulged and encour- 
aged this fusion or confusion. But it was and was not a 
confusion; it was, if you like, a play of thought, and yet 
something more serious than just that. For all of them had 
that habit. All identified themselves with their prototypes 
in the recurrent cycles. They were not so concerned as we 
are with the frightful anxiety to be einmalig, non-recurrent 
phenomena, irrecoverable identities — this being the nature 
of our special egomaniac pride. 

They saw themselves only as the bearer of certain themes 
or significance or destinies; these were what mattered, not 
they, the persons. It was the idea which pressed for preser- 
vation and expression and evolution, not the accidental man. 
As a single instance, out of many which the narrator treats 
with infinite skill, we may take Esau. Dimly and power- 
fully Esau and Jacob and Isaac were aware of what their 
“mission” was in this world, alike he who stole the blessing, 
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he who was duped and he who was robbed. ‘“‘Actually,” 
we are told, “nobody was deceived, not even Esau. For if 
I am venturing here to write about people who did not 
always know who they were—Esau himself not being of the 
clearest on the subject, and sometimes taking himself for 
the original goat of the Seir people and mentioning him in 
the first person—yet this occasional lack of clarity had to 
do only with the individual and the time conditioned, and 
was precisely the consequence of the fact that everybody 
knew, perfectly well and outside of time, and mythically 
and typically speaking, who the individual was; and so did 
Esau, of whom it has not been idly said that he was in 
his way as pious a man as Jacob. He wept and raved, of 
course, after the betrayal, and was more murderously in- 
clined toward his brother than Ishmael had been against 
his. . . .But he did all that because it was the role he had 
to play; he knew and accepted the fact that all events are a 
fulfillment, and that what had happened had happened be- 
cause it must, according to the archetype. That is to say, it 
was not the first time, it was ceremonially and in conformity 
to a it had acquired presentness as in a recurrent feast, 
and come round as feasts do.” 

And therefore this phrase, “men like ourselves apart 
from that measure of dreamy indefiniteness in their habits 
of thought” is perhaps an understatement. Like ourselves 
they were in one sense, having our egotisms, lusts, dreams 
and calculations—but these were engaged in the service of 
another type of fulfillment. And again, what this means is 
illustrated a dozen times in the narrative, and as well in 
the case of Jacob and Eliphaz as anywhere else. 

Fleeing from the wrath of Esau after the theft of the 
blessing, Jacob is overtaken by young Eliphaz, son of the 
wronged brother, a splendid boy seeking vengeance for his 
father. Unarmed and impotent, Jacob can save himself 
only by the use of his wits ,and that in a manner which 
much seem ignominious to all of us. He crawls in the 
dust at the lad’s feet, whines, cajoles, flatters, snivels, pro- 
tests his innocence, blames his mother, the ambitious Re- 
beccah, and by the utter extravagance of his abasement so 
dazes the forthright boy that he effects his escape. ‘What 
happened then,” says the narrator frankly of this slightly 
sickening incident, “touched Jacob’s pride and honcur more 
closely than anything else in all his life; it was calculated 
to undermine and would have undermined for ever the 
dignity and self-confidence of another man.” But Jacob 
“was obliged — if he wanted to live, and that he did at all 
costs; not, we must remember, out of common cowardice, 
but because he was consecrated, because the promise and 


the blessing handed down from Abraham lay upon him— ~ 


to try to soften by entreaties the heart of the lad .. .” 


¥. 


Mc important than life or that “honour’’ which at 
bottom is only our proud opinion of ourselves (a 
folly from which Jacob was not wholly exempt) was the 
blessing and destiny which Abraham had earned directly 
from God, to transmit to his posterity and spread about 
the world. Now what is that blessing, for which the suc- 
cessive generations of brothers fight in imitative sequence? 
They, the strugglers for it, interpret it each one according 
to his character. It cannot have meant to Esau the hunter 
what it meant to Jacob the dreamer, or to the boisterous 
brothers what it meant to the spiritually adept Joseph. The 
narrator says bluntly, concerning the other sons of Jacob: 
“Shepherds and sons of the steppes they were, running al- 
most wild since infancy . . . their concerns were strictly 
practical, their minds were full of the youthful spirit of 
defiance which forever looks for insults and seeks out 
quarrels . . . they were arrogantly proud of their race, 
knowing nought of the spiritual nobility upon which its 
true greatness was founded.” 
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This blessing, then, though it carried with it a practical 
wisdom and grace immensely useful in ordinary affairs, was 
essentially unworldly. “Disquiet, questioning, hearkening 
and seeking, wrestling for God, a bitterly sceptical labouring 
over the true and the just, the whence and the whither, 
his own name, his own nature, the true meaning of the 
Highest — all that, bequeathed down the generations from 
the man of Ur, found expression in Jacob's look. . . .” 

On that man of Ur, the original Abraham, who had been 
unable to countenance the practices of Nimrodi; who had, 
alone among men, taken offence in the name of the Highest, 
and withdrawn himself in protest against -that which the 
rest of the world considered proper and respectable — on 
that Abraham the spirit ad descended. And whatever 
else that spirit is, we are told, it is also “the warning emis- 
sary, the principle of contradiction, umbrage and dispersal, 
which stirs up emotions of disquiet in the breast of one 
single man among the blithely agreeing and accepting host, 
drives him forth out of the gates of the past and the known 
into the uncertain and adventurous, and makes him like 
unto the stone which, by detaching itself and rolling, is 
destined to set up an everlasting rolling and sequence of 
events, of which no man can see the end.” 

To what extent the original Abraham had by his restless- 
ness and searching merited the friendship of God the nar- 
rator advises us in the prelude, and does so in the very 
spirit of the true tradition, making us understand that the 
fulfillment of God depended on the existence of such a man, 
one who by diligent and painful and unremitting self- 
investigation wins through to a perception of divinity. So 
successful was the search that ‘God had kissed His finger- 
tips and cried, to the private resentment of the angels, ‘It 
is unbelievable, what knowledge of me is possessed by this 
son of earth! Have I not begun to make myself known 
through his means? Verily, I will anoint him’!” 

Here was the beginning of the friendship and covenant, 
far back somewhere in the experience of the race, the ori- 
ginal contact between the godhead and the consciousness 
of man. Through a hundred hostile generations, amid 
dangers and bitter humiliations, it was to be carried forward, 
at all costs, the only significant destiny that can be assigned 
to man. This was what Jacob had “stolen” from his father, 
Isaac, (can we say “‘stolen’’? Could Esau have used this 
particular destiny?) and what Joseph received from his 
father although he, too,, was not the oldest son. The 
story of Joseph and his brothers is the story of the trans- 
mission and cherishing of the blessing and destiny. 


VI. 


UT if this were all, the narrative would still fall short 
of greatness. Man is more than his past and his his- 
tory; he is also the present. He is related with mankind 
in time, on the plane of evolving tradition; he is also re- 
lated to his contemporaries on the moral and social plane. 
The story of Joseph and his brothers is also the story of an 
immense moral experience, a clarification and redemption. 
Something less than the genius of Thomas Mann would 
have made of the protagonists of the story unreal and im- 
palpable projections, ghosts moving through a far off world 
with strange gestures of mind and body. Such they are 
not. They are immediate, urgent and contemporaneous 
with us. They move abcut us and in us, creating an inti- 
macy which becomes alrnost painful. That they are symbols, 
transmitted, meaningful myths made flesh, does not at any 
moment interfere with the breathlessly living quality of 
their emotions. The quarrel between Joseph and his older 
brothers is, indeed, a fulfillment and destiny or predestina- 
tion; but it has such self-sufficiency and independence and 
urely human plausibility that we are passionately absorbed 
bs it, often to the exclusion of the larger significance. 
Grace, beauty and brilliance were the natural portion of 
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young Joseph, but with these went a childish egotism, un- 
governable and immeasurable, rooted ultimetsty in the 
strange illusion that all — including his brothers — must 
love him more than themselves. His prophetic aptitude, his 
spiritual gifts, his irresistible charm, his learning, induced 
in him a type of thoughtlessness, of indifference or blind- 
ness to the feelings and natural vanities of others which 
made him appear at times—the narrator uses thes¢ words— 
nothing more than “an unlicked cub.” His election and 
Messianic importance, solemn attributes in themselves, fed 
—among other things, of course—an absurd and trivial and 
most incongruous self-satisfaction. He could not forbear 
to boast of his dreams of aggrandisement; aware of the 
folly of it, he tattled against his brothers; his delight in 
himself, and in the privileged position which he occupied 
in his doting father’s heart, overrode his natural faculty for 
penetrating into the feelings of others. 

For this deadly sin of arrogance, which in all great men 
places their gifts at the service of evil, his father was in 
part to blame. Jacob had loved Rachel with an exclusive- 
ness and invidiousness which had called down upon him 
and her the displeasure of the Highest; he was punished 
first by her barrenness and then by her early death. But 
he had never learned to curb his emotional weakness, We 
are told of him: “The perilous thing was that he did not 
surrender his willfulness, his arbitrary indulgence of feeling, 
when Rachel died . . . but, as though he would give notice 
to the Almighty that He might expect to gain nothing by 
cruelty, he transferred it in all its arrogant luxuriousness 
to Rachel's first-born, the beautiful nine-year-old lad, Joseph, 
loving him with a twofold and altogether provocative 
preference.” 

The sin itself was twofold. First, it was a trespassing on 
the prerogative of God (or, rather, of the lingering element 
of the primitive, jealous, tyrannical desert Yahu-god in 
God) who himself indulged in these arbitrary preferences. 
But, more serious, it was injustice, it was egotism, it was 
discrimination. It confirmed in young Joseph the grave 
defect of a complacency which even his extraordinary gifts 
could not rob of its fatuousness, It introduced, further, a 
ptinciple of discord and hatred into human relations. 


Young Joseph was a mixture of the dazzling genius and 
the spoiled daddy's darling. There was no viciousness or 
cruelty in his nature; but he could not help showing off; 
he could not help recounting his strange forevisionings of 
his future greatness; he could not subdue the mad impulse 
to disport himself before his brothers in the &’tonet passim, 
which was the symbol of the blessing and the inheritance. 
It did not occur to him that he was goading his brothers 
into a madness of resentment. He did not guess at the 
venomous envy which the mothers of the other sons so 
thinly veiled behind their gushing admiration when they 
first beheld him in the shimmering mantle of his election. 
He was fantastically self-centred. 

The purification of Joseph through suffering, that is, his 
descent into the pit and his emergence in a moral rebirth, 
is the climax toward which the narrative moves irresistibly. 
We are given a foretaste of Joseph’s transfiguration in the 
very moment when his brothers, rising in an access of un- 
governable rage, forget their fear of their father, and fling 
themselves like wild animals on their tormentor. For 
then suddenly, and with incredulous horror, Joseph.realizes 
what these brothers, whom he actually loves, feel toward 
him. His amazement is even stronger than his fear: to this 
pass of hatred and fury, blotting out all prudence, humanity, 
and filial terror, he had reduced them all by his childish 
insolence and his blind self-love. 

So we learn that there is a type of egotism from which 
the wisest are not exempt, an egotism so deeprooted that it 
falls only before the most brutal kind of disillusionment, 
sheer physical assault. Argument could not have purified 
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Joseph; at argument he was cleverer and more subtle than 
anyone else; the finer the brain the greater the power of 
self-deception. Only when his brothers pounced on him 
like beasts, pummeled him, bashed his eyes in, bellowing 
and panting their hatred of him, did the raw truth break 
in on him at last. And then in the pit, where he lay three 
days and three nights in the shadow of death, there ensued 
the fearful agony of his moral rebirth — a going down into 
the bitterness of humiliation, remorse and self-knowledge. 

How genius, now purified, cleansed of the irresponsibility 
of egotism, fared later, what took place in the land into 
which Joseph was sold, the narrator still has to tell us. But 
even now_the incomplete story has a fulness and greatness 
which places it among the permanent treasures of mankind. 


VII. 


Hoe” comes it that a stranger, of the seed of the north- 
ern’ races, should have written with such tenderness, 
clarity and insight of the origins and heroes of our Jewish 
national myths? To me these books of Thomas Mann have 
been — as I am certain they will be to many others — the 
greatest modern illumination of the Jewish past, a midrash 
of incomparable beauty, subtlety and strength. Where did 
Thomas Mann, the German, acquire, we will not say the 
scholarly substance which gives weight to the story (such 
learning, immense but lightly borne, can always be the 
result of a powerful mind and much application) but the 

iar insight, the gracious intimacy of creative under- 
standing? He tells us that he has always loved these sagas; 
from early childhood he was fascinated and charmed by the 
story of Joseph. There is also an instinctive affinity between 
him and the prototypes of the early Jewish legend. Speak- 
ing of Jacob he says: “As for me, I will not conceal my 
native and comprehensive understanding of the old man’s 
restless unease and dislike of any fixed habitation, .. .” He 
shares, too, the poignant spiritual inquisitiveness of the first 
of them, of the dimly seen but heavily felt Abraham. He, 
Thomas Mann, is authentically of the group, a natural con- 
vert, a ger zedek, one of those upon whose spirit the words 
of the first proselytizer would have fallen most fruitfully. 


But what awes us most in this spiritaul spectacle is the 
juxtaposition of larger events. At this moment in the cur- 
rent cycle of history, when a psychotic hatred of Jews and 
the Jewish spirit holds Germany convulsed, it is a German 
who offers to the world, in contemporaneous language and 
intellectual terms, the loftiest elucidation of the meaning of 
the Jewish being. For this is not a commonplace apologia 
and defence, such as Lessing gave us a century and a half 
ago, a kindly and rather inane appeal to the surface toler- 
ance: “Hort, Kinder; we are all essentially alike, we don’t 
know who is right and who is wrong; let us therefore be- 
have with forbearance toward one another.” That was 
decent enough on its own plane; but what Thomas Mann 
does is far profounder. No, we are not all alike, he says. 
We have different myths and cultures. Our manner of re- 
constructing the universe in symbol and ritual and saga 
differs from group to group. He does better than ask for 
uninformed kindness; he reinterprets the symbol and the 
saga of the Jews, and with such insight that the Jews them- 
selves (whatever the Germans, in whose language the nar- 
rative is written, will do) will learn more from it than 
from anything they themselves have written in modern 
times. He does not descend to a plea; he rises to the level 
of supreme understanding. 

In the spirit of this work one might say that God has 
left the German people an anchor to windward: when the 
time comes for the accounting to be made of their steward- 
ship of power, and they will be asked to explain the fright- 
ful evil of their treatment, not of the Jews alone, but of the 
best there is Jewish utterance through the centuries (includ- 
ing the Christian tradition), the melitz yosher will point to 
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Thomas Mann, saying, “He was of this people.” And al- 
most he might add: “In his zechut they are forgiven.” 
One is invited to this reflection, I said, by the spirit of 
the narrative. But another reflection follows almost inevit- 
ably. In the dreamy mood through which the narrator 
teaches us to perceive the cycles of historic experience, we 
ask ourselves what stage of repetition we are now moving 
through. Are we now in the modern equivalent of the 
darkest hour of the Egyptian slavery? Have we reached 
the climax of the agony, the apotheosis of a state hatred 
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and fear of the Jew, and the policy of “Destroy them all’? 
And if so, is not the next hour the hour of li ion, the 
marching into the desert, the beginnings of the reconstruc- 
tion of the promised land? One who reads this work of 
Thomas Mann in Palestine itself, in the midst of the first 
evidences of the next stage of Jewish history, cannot help 
feeling that the book justifies itself not only intrinsically, 
by the merits of its content, but externally and objectively 
too, as an event in the history and experience of the race. 





Jersey Homesteads 


AST winter a United States Senator referred to Jersey 

Homesteads as a “glorified mudhole.”. It is ex- 

pected that one hundred and sixty-five families will event- 
ually call it “Home”. 

For months the families on this Resettlement Adminis- 
tration project near Hightstown, New Jersey, have been 
anxiously awaiting the completion of their new abodes. Over 
a year ago they joined together in an association destined to 
make their future a common one. They have suffered to- 
gether the miseries of anxiety and disappointment, thanks 
to the baffling complexities of governmental procedure. Al- 
ready, therefore, they have become acquainted with each 
other, and have traveled well along the path of neighborly 
understanding. 

The task of building a new community is something much 
more than laying out streets, building houses and supplying 
needed facilities. J.O. Walker, of Radburn fame, and now 
an official of the Resettlement Administration in charge of 
Jersey Homesteads, has ventured the opinion that the typ- 
ical suburban real estate development fails—as it does fail 
—not because the developers fail to use good business 
methods but because they use only good business methods. 
The indiscriminate sale of lots and houses to any Tom, Dick 
or Harry who is willing to make the down payment and 
“sign on the dotted line’ establishes at the outset terrific 
odds against the community’s success. Communities so es- 
tablished succeed, if at all, only after a long “shaking down” 
process that finally brings together families sufficiently har- 
monious in interest and outlook to permit them to work 
together for their common good. 

From this point of view the chances of success for Jersey 
Homesteads are much better than the average. 

In the first place, practically all the homesteaders are 
Jews. From the outset the project has been regarded as a 
Jewish experiment with a new form of domestic coloniz- 
ation. For over thirty years the Baron de Hirsch Fund has 
been colonizing individual families on farms in New Jersey. 
Such families are scattered throughout the whole country- 
side around Jersey Homesteads, A stone’s throw from the 
Homestead is found the Hechalutz farm school where 
promising young people are trained in agriculture to make 
them better colonists in Palestine. 

A devoted group of Jews in and about New York con- 
ceived and formulated the plan for Jersey Homesteads. They 
brought it to the Subsistence Homesteads Corporation and 
won approval and financial assistance for it. They formed 
a Board of Sponsors for the enterprise, have given gen- 
erously of their time and energy and have sought to assure 
for the community an adequate economic base. 

Another circumstance making for success in the new 
community is the fact that the families are economically 
homogeneous. Practically all come from the needle trades. 
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They belong to the same labor union. The jargon of the 
shop and of the whole trade is familiar to them. This, 
with their common Jewish social interest, their traditional 
love of family, and the fellow feeling that has developed 
during centuries of persecution should bind them closely 
together. 

Furthermore, all of the homestead families were care- 
fully selected. There were, of course, hundreds of ee 
cants. From these a choice has had to be made on the basis 
of health, of neighborly and cooperative spirit, of interest 
in, and adaptability to that pattern of life combining agri- 
culture with part-time industry; and as a sign of good faith 
a willingness to invest $500 in the essential economic enter- 
prises that are planned for the community. ‘ 

Whatever else may be said, it would seem, therefore, that 
the common fault of most suburban developments, as 
stressed by Colonel Walker, has been avoided in Jersey - 
Homesteads. On the human side, in its internal organiz- 
— the new community would appear to have little to 

ear. 

What sort of community will the homesteaders find? In 
area it comprises: some 1,300 acres. About three hundred 
acres ate woodland; another four hundred acres comprises 
the cooperative farm; an apple orchard in full bearing takes 
up about forty acres more, while the rest is available for 
home sites, dairying, gardening and recreation. Two hun- 
dred homes were planned at the outset, but provision has 
been made for the possibility of an additional hundred. 

The foundations for the 200 houses arranged in semi- 
detached groups have been poured. Their construction 
should be completed by fall. They are built of cinder 
blocks, with flat concrete-slab roofs, low-lying, but suggest- 


-ing a solidity that would withstand any stress. The 


floor is of concrete construction, termite and damp-proof. 
Automatic oil-burning furnaces will supply the heat. Kitch- 
ens are equipped with mechanical refrigerators and with 
gas ranges—the gas coming from tanks of convenient size 
supplied by reliable producers. Electrical fixtures, and 
kitchen and bathroom equipment, are all modern and first 
class. The houses have four, five and six rooms, the vari- 
ation being in the number of bedrooms. So far as is known 
the homesteaders are enthusiastic about their houses. 

The streets are all laid out and will soon be adequately 
surfaced. Water is supplied from two large wells, and, 
after undergoing treatment in a modern plant, is distributed 
through a network of mains and connecting house pipes. 
Sufficient pressure is obtained by pumping the water into a 
high and graceful tank, which, when lighted at night, stands 
out on its hill like a reassuring beacon in the darkness. Sew- 
age is taken care of in a modern disposal plant, The com- 
munity center will contain a community building and trad- 
ing facilities, although the available finances are inadequate 
at the moment to assure complete development. Adequate 
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space has been reserved for schools, parks and recreational 
areas. When developmnt is finally complete the community 
should lack none of the facilities regarded in these days as 
essential to wholesome and happy community living. 

Possibly the outstanding feature of the plan for Jersey 
Homesteads concerns its economic base. Most communities 
grow up under a competitive trial-and-error procedure, 
which, while wasteful and time-consuming, is, nevertheless, 
effective. In the Homesteads, however, it is proposed to 
manufacture an entirely new community, relatively complete 
at the outset, and intended for inhabitants who can ill afford 
to take a speculative risk of any kind. 

The plan as finally perfected after serious study looks to 
industry as the chief source of cash income, but also to 
various agricultural undertakings, including home gardens, 
as possible supplementary sources of cash. 

One of the show places for the visitor is the handsome 
garment factory. It was built as a part of the total con- 
struction program and at this writing is having the neces- 
sary machinery installed for actual operation. It is built of 
concrete, steel and glass, and has an ingenious air-condi- 
tioning system of its own. It is expected to furnish the nec- 


essary space for all the workers who will have to find indus- - 


trial employment. It will be operated under labor-union 
tules and conditions by a cooperative association of the 
homesteaders, and the difficult problem of adjusting its 
operations to a highly organized and complex trade has, it 
is hoped, after much anxiety, at last been solved. For the 
time being the factory—as is also the case with the houses 
—has been leased to the homesteaders. 


The agricultural operations will comprise a dairy, a poul- 
try unit and other large-scale forms of agriculture that can- 
not easily be conducted on individual homestead plots. It 
is fundamental to this homestead pattern, however, that each 
family will maintain a home garden of its own where vege- 
tables and small fruits will be raised. Competent home 
economists estimate that such gardens, on one-acre plots 
such as those provided in Jersey Homesteads, can be made 
to yield annually produce worth $250. For several years 
past some 400 acres have been under cultivation by selected 
homesteaders who have worked under the friendly supervi- 
sion of members of the faculty of the Agricultural College 
at New Brunswick. Splendid crops of potatoes, corn, to- 
matoes, etc., and of fruit from the orchard have been gar- 
nered. This year the Homestead fields of potatoes received 
second prize in the Monmouth County awards. (Inciden- 
tally, the first prize went to a neighboring Jewish farmer.) 
With reasonable luck the yield this year should be worth 
well over $35,000. 


All the members of the community, through their com- 
mon capital subscriptions and their joint membership in 
the community cooperative, will share in the total productive 
results. Workers in the various lines will receive wages. 
Net gains will be distributed through ownership of the co- 
operative—every family sharing equally in such ownership. 

It was a part of the original commitment that the home- 
steaders be allowed to purchase their homes. Much study 
has been given to the development of a procedure that 
would permit this commitment to be fulfilled at the same 
time that maximum security might be given to the home- 
steader in the ion of his home. Until the recent 
enactment of the Bankhead Bill, which permits the Reset- 
tlement Administration to make payments in lieu of taxes 
for school and similar services supplied by local govern- 
ments, the tax problem was also a serious one. The Fed- 
eral Government is forbidden to pay taxes on any property 
held by it. Both of these problems were solved by develop- 
ing a procedure under which the property of the community 
is conveyed by the Federal Government to an incorporated 
association of the homesteaders themselves. Such convey- 
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ance restores the property in the community to the regular 
tax rolls, 

The association then makes individual contracts of sale 
with the homesteaders themselves. No “amounts down” 
are required on the homes; the interest charged is only 
three percent, and forty years are allowed for amortization 
of the principal. No matter what may happen to the home- 
steader, his equity is protected. Should he wish, or be com- 
pelled, to withdraw, his equity, plus the appraised value of 
improvements he may have made, is returned to him in 
cash, or he is permitted to use up the amount in rental. 
On the other hand, in accordance with the oldest established 
cooperative practices in the United States, he must forego 
opportunities for speculative profit, since, in case of with- 
drawal, he must first offer his property to his association 
for a sum equal to his accumulated equity, plus appraised 
improvements. This also insures the selection of congenial 
homesteaders for replacement purposes by the established 
homesteaders themselves operating through their association. 

As long as the Federal Government has a financial stake 
in the community it is, of course, concerned with prompt 
payment of amounts due and adequate maintenance. Hence 
it insists upon the execution of a “management contract” 
which, like most government contracts, affords broad pos- 
sibilities of governmental supervision. In effect, however, 
it is the purpose of the contract to afford the greatest pos- 
sible latitude to the community. The more responsibility 
the community is willing to assume under the management 
contract, the better the governmental authorities concerned 
will like it. It is very definitely the policy of the Resettle- 
ment Administration not to have resettlement communities 
“federal islands’ of any kind. It is hoped that each com- 
munity will be integrated as rapidly as possible with the 
surrounding countryside, giving to, and taking from its 
neighbors in a perfectly normal way, and being free in 
every respect from invidious comparisons. 

Jersey Homesteads is unlike the so-called “subsistence- 
homestead’” communities in a number of important partic- 
ulars that tend to make it an experiment worth watching. 
Outside of a few so-called “stranded worker’ communities, 
no attention had to be given in the typical project to the 
problem of the economic base. The typical project is nor- 
mally found in an industrial area where the homesteader is 
reasonably sure of employment. He gets his cash income 
from his job. The subsistence homestead idea assumes 
that, by giving the worker renewed contact with the land, 
he can supplement his industrial income with produce raised 
in his garden. This not only contributes somewhat to his 
economic stability, but it makes possible also a much more 
wholesome pattern of living than that normally associated 
with living in congested urban areas. But Jersey’ Home- 
steads are as well a rather daring experiment in industrial 
decentralization, the success’ of which depends upon the 
profitable operation of its factory and upon the utilization 
to the fullest extent of the cooperative agricultural activities 
and of the individual garden plots. Some have questioned 
also the wisdom of segregating in a mew community a par- 
ticular ethnical group. But this matter was carefully con- 
sidered by the sponsors, and while not denying the risks, 
they considered that they were worth taking. The many Jew- 
ish farmers already in the area have been accepted as valu- 
able additions to the whole countryside. Prejudice against 
the Jew is normally associated with his activities as a trader 
and as a money lender. On the farm the results that he 
gets are due to his energy and intelligence, and when, 
therefore, as in the case of the Monmouth County potato 
awards, he achieves outstanding success, prejudice can give 
way to admiration and approval. 

Admin‘stratively the Homesteads will nrobablv be in- 
co~porated as a separate borough. This will permit all the 
freedom of action that is necessary at the same time that 
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the community thus definitely takes its place in the broader ative spirit of its homesteaders, Jersey Homesteads, barring 


family of the State. 
Under its capable direction, and with the strong cooper- 


“bad breaks” should have every chance to make a success. 
that will establish it as a set-up to follow elsewhere. 


Woman and Colonization 


ie IL recently, the settlement and colonization of 
neglected or sparsely populated regions and their 
opening up for modern economic use was considered a 
man’s job, To live under primitive conditions, face every- 
day dangers, to look for endless new ways to conquer hos- 
tile natural forces, to force new products out of a reluctant, 
virgin soil, all this seems at first glance to belong to the 
world of men. The history of every settlement shows, 
however, that immediately after the initial opening up of 
foreign or sparsely populated regions, the call for women 
becomes loud and steady. Bravely they follow the settlers 
to work and live with them and help lay the foundation 
for a new society. One can cite for instance, the boat- 
loads of women that followed on the heels of the settlers 
toward the west coast of the Atlantic, and the eagerness 
with which they were awaited by the first American col-. 
onists. It was always the colonization policy of the Anglo- 
Saxon peoples to encourage young couples to settle in 
new lands. Every colonization enterprise demanded for 
its success, the full and thorough cooperation of women. 

This working together has manifested itself in various 
forms always adapting itself to the peculiar circumstances of 
colonization. At all times, this cooperation demanded a 
certain elasticity on the part of women. Life-processes 
which were hallowed by tradition in the old countries and 
seemed proper in their native settings could not meet the 
new, and often strange conditions. Social mores had to be 
created from the.old family-circle, the center of which was 
the woman. Methods of work which served well enough 
in the old country, whether in the home, in the garden or in 
the barn, and which were handed down from mother to 
daughter (in the same way as the son followed the footsteps 
of the father behind the plow) had to undergo drastic 
changes in a new environment, among new species of fauna 
implements and utensils, precisely demanded of the set- 
tler’s wife not the perpetuation of old habits, but the de- 
velopment of new methods of work and new life-patterns. 
Here was the virgin soil for the gradual unfolding of a 
new rhythm capable of affecting a unified communal life. 
This new rhythm reverberated in many places of the world 
and was very often a blending of practices from the home 
countries and the mores and very breath of the new lands. 


ELDOM has the role of woman in colonization been so 

well appreciated as in the settling of Palestine by the 
Jews during the last few decades. In such enterprises, the 
woman was usually left alone to grapple with household 
and barnyard problems, just as the man was expected to 
wrest sufficient grain out of the soil. But as Jewish colon- 
ization in Palestine is a distinction in the history of colon- 
ization, the role of the woman in this movement also shows 
exceptional traits. Never before was this undertaking 
accomplished with such bizarre human material, As a 
tule people emigrate to settle in new or little inhabited 
countries so as to improve their economic conditions. The 
English land worker leaves his native country and becomes 
a farmer in Canada or Australia. The artisan and other 
components of society follow him, thus establishing the 
basic structure of the economic pyramid. Where settlements 
are founded from religious conviction, the basic stock of 
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settlers is usually composed of workers, as many settlements 
in North America have shown. They are the people who 
can use their hands, who are ready, willing and capable 
to attack the new soil with plow and ox, 

The history of Jewish colonization in Palestine is a 
struggle by Jewish women to equalize this deficiency. Up 
to a certain point the woman faced the same problems as 
did the man. It was necessary to acquire quickly through 
theory and practice the usual skills and aptitudes which 
farmers, mechanics and artisans the world over, possess. 
For women however, this transformation was even more 
violent, for it meant for most of them (most, especially in 
the beginning, came from universities and gymnasiums) 
a complete break with all they had brought here. It meant 
hard physical and mechanical labor, an unaccustomed cli- 
mate, worries over household problems which they had never 
before taken seriously. ; 

It soon became evident that the success of every agri- 
cultural project, on a much larger scale than was attempted 
in Jewish circles, depended upon the cooperation of the 
women, Definite branches of work, such as gardening and 
poultry raising, everything that:centered around the farm, 
largely relied upon the aptness and prudence of the woman 
for its efficient and profitable functioning. Her role as 
consumer became equally important. No regular consump- 
tion, no suitable and wholesome nutrition, no assurance of 
the most elementary, hygienic practices (considering the 
primitive conditions of the country) could take place if 
the woman did not understand how to guard cleanliness, 
how to use her products advantageously. 

At the beginning of Palestinian settlement, every step 
forward signified the discovery of new possibilities as well 
as new hardships. Men dug the ground with wounded 
hands and aching backs, The small number of women who 
accompanied the first pioneering groups labored over smok- 
ing fires in tents and barracks to prepare a simple meal 
and bring a semblance of home atmosphere into a bleak 
wilderness. The girls who took the great, daring step out 
of their sheltered European homes and study halls, were 
ready to undergo all hardships, yet they did not go about 
their tasks with the same matter-of-factness and resignation 
as did the women of other pioneer countries. The pot 
and pan, the mop and broom, were as unfamiliar to them 
as were the plow and spade to their men. So, while the 
young men, in spite of consuming fevers, aches and bruises, 
saw their dreams materialize as they wearily trod behind 
plows over the rocky soil of Galilee, their women were far 
from being satisfied. They came along as equals in the 
Zionist ranks and could not console themselves with the 
fact that the realization of their dreams and ideals now 
rested upon cooking and scrubbing. They could not, at 
the time, comprehned the importance of the economy of 
consumption as well as production, They were not then 
far-sighted enough to realize that their work as farm wives 
was far greater than the boiling pot might indicate. They 
had yet to learn the very diverse housekeeping, of home 
and yard, the raising of vegetables, the production of 
milk and eggs, and all the other highly valuable agri- 
cultural products. Besides, these pioneer women in Pal- 
estine grew up with the militant women’s rights move- 
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ments and strove to imitate men in all endeavors. Out 
of this strong and swift tempo, and the spiritual seeds of 
' the first women workers’ movements, came their great 
achievements. Out of this movement developed the agri- 
cultural schools and experimental farms for. girls, and a 
whole generation of women grew up capable to fulfill its 
destiny as colonists well, and concretely. We also ascribe 
some doubtful benefits to the movements which gave 
women opportunities to penetrate all fileds of work. Thus 
they went to the extreme of wielding sledge hammers upon 
stone roads without in the least considering their physical 
and spiritual impediments for such labor. It took years of 
pressing enlightenment before women began to realize that 
even the best seeds canbring no results, and certainly no 
joy, when the meal at the end of the day is unappetizing. 


— much groping and many pains, the Jewish woman 
in Palestine succeeded in the course of years in acquir- 
ing the preparatory training and routine which enabled her 
to fulfill her role as a pioneer settler. Today she is found 
“amg trees in the orchard, tending the chicken-coop and 

, presiding in the kitchen and nursery, caring for the 
vegetable garden and beehive. On her largely depends the 
welfare of the farm, the improvement of agricultural prod- 
ucts and their advantageous and rational use. Without the 
woman no successful settlement could have been possible. 
She has aided in the development of a flourishing economic 
agriculture as well as in the sensible and rational use of 
its products. It is her lasting achievement to have estab- 
lished training institutions to equip the woman for her 
tremendous tasks. 


Whatever seems the right course for a rural economy 
holds true also to a large extent for a city. Lately, large 
strids have been made toward the industrialization and 
growth of the cities. For immigrant families, who in 
Palestine resumed their old callings (as for example the 
middlemen, who resumed their industrial, economical or 
academic work) the settling in Palestine made a tremendous 
incision in their habits of living. They too had to contend 
with an unaccustomed climate, new circumstances, different 
seasonal changes, difficult housing problems, new and differ- 
ent products, not to mention a new and strange spiritual 
atmosphere. Here again, we do not deal with an ordinary 
colonization enterprise, but with the opening up of sparsely 
settled regions. This transposition into another country 
brings with it the same problems for the city woman as her 
tural sister has to contend with: that is adaptation to a 
new environment with all the weighty details that embrace 
the daily routine. Again, much elasticity and adaptability 
were needed; again, the woman had to muster all her 
age-old resources, such as imagination and joy in new things, 
in order to establish a relatively easy-flowing, well-ordered 
home. The temptation was so great to give way to despair, 
and cling with tenacity to old habits which do not belong 
in this new, compulsory environment. It is well known 
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that men adapt themselves much more readily to new sur- 
roundings and new work. They are much more flexible 
and find new opportunities and new perspectives even if 
they are past the .ardor and vigor of their youth. 
While we do find among the young immigrant wo- 
men a good deal of vibrant flexibility, it is to be noted 
that among the older, care-laden mothers, who are naturally 
set in their ways, there is a lack of elasticity and adaptability. 
This naturally.causes a great many hardships for the women 
as well as for their men and children. 

The last few years of swift development which were tied 
up with industrialization on a large scale, also brought many 
women into industry in Palestine. As a matter of fact, in 
many branches of industry, such as paper-box-making, tex- 
tile and confectionary mills, the women are in the majority. 
This has brought to the foreground a series of problems, 
typical of every rising, young capitalistic endeavor. Need- 
less to say, no attempts toward their solution have as yet 
been made, There are no laws that govern conditions of 
work, except for a few ordinances relating to international 
agreements. Wages for women are extraordinarily low, 
and girls get along only because they regard their earnings 
as “pin money” while they continue to live at home with 
their families. No regulations exist for prospective mothers, 
and women are thrown out of industry as soon as they have 
their children. The Jewish immigrant woman learns 
new trades in the new industrial development of Palestine 
just as she had done during the early years of colonization 
on the agricultural front. The social conditions arising 
out of these great strides are yet to be solved. 

The decades of experiences in the settling of Palestine, 
in every sphere of economic endeavor, agricultural as well 
as industrial, on the farm as well as in the city, have shown 
what an essential, all-important role woman has played. 
The emphasis laid upon the training of women to equip 
them for this colossal task has certainly cleared the way of 
many obstacles toward the building of a lasting community- 
life in Palestine. The business of settling on new land is 
not solely one of conquering the soil. It must equip people 
always to face new problems, not from the standpoint of 
old criteria but to study them in their new setting and attack 
them with determination, to lay the foundation which is 
ultimately the.aim of every colonization enterprise: to build 
an original civilization, one’s own, adapted to the new land. 
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Presenting Eretz 


WENTY-ONE weeks of terror in Palestine lie behind 
us, and as yet the end of Arab assaults is nowhere in 
sight. As the months pass, things go from bad to worse. 
Violence, far from abating, spreads with more virulence 
and frequency than before. Leaders of terrorism seem 
free to do their worst, and the results of letting them shoot 
as they pee may be seen in the growing lists of Jewish 
dead and wounded. The night of August 30, for instance, 
saw these casualties: In Lower Galilee on the Jewish settle- 
ment of Menahemia, all seemed quiet to the handful of 
watchmen on duty, when suddenly rifle-shots beleaguered 
the colony from all sides for fully half an hour. Fortun- 
ately the few watchmen and Jewish ghaffirs (supernumerary 
police) kept the gang of 100 Arabs at bay until a Trans- 
jordan frontier military patrol arrived. Meanwhile, an 
Arab vandal group stole it: way into Ness Tsiona, and 
uprooted 12,000 trees. Earlier in the evening, when a 
Jew and his wife went out for a drive in their automobile, 
snipers out for evening sport wounded the couple. And 
later, at midnight, as Joseph Afner, chauffeur of the Sharon 
valley bus, drove past Sarona near Tel Aviv, the snipers 
on' the sidelines again took aim, and this time well, for 
Afner fell dead at the wheel, the 78th victim of murderous 
Arab attack since April 19, nearly five months ago, when 
the anti-Jewish outbreak: first began. 


The very fact that these criminal onslaughts have been 
permitted to persist, encourages their perpretrators to turn 
more audacious. Outrage succeeds outrage, and terrorism 
manifests itself in more and more depicable forms. Be- 
cause the increased number of Jewish ghaffirs makes attacks 
on settlements more hazardous than before, (as their repulse 
by a handful of Jewish watchmen at Menahemia demonstra- 
ted), terrorists have taken to the more cowardly and de- 
structive sport of bomb-throwing. And frequently it is 
bomb-throwing at babes. In Tel Aviv at the Talmud 
Torah for Yemenite children, when the pupils were released 
for recess on July 28, their play-hour was interrupted 
by the explosion of a bomb. Screaming with terror, the 
children scattered in all directions. But some could neither 
move nor scream; they only lay writhing in pain while 
blood spurted from their wounds. 


Heartened by the success of this experiment in fireworks, 
Arabs again drew blood in a manner quite as horrible as 
that of the bombing of youngsters at play. Night had 
fallen on August 14 in Safed when a terrorist gang, un- 
hindered by police, streamed across the Jewish cemetery and 
entered the Street of the Sephardim in the Jewish quarter. 
“Forward!” they cried. “There are no police here!” On 
their run, one house attracted their eye. It was the res- 
idence of Alter Unger, a 36 year old religious scribe. They 
climbed the steps and on the porch found Unger’s three 
children, two girls aged eight and six, and his son aged 
five, all fast asleep. A pull of the trigger, and the older 
girl and boy were killed outright and the other sister severe- 
ly wounded. Meanwhile, Mrs. Unger, startled by the 
rifle report, ran out onto the veranda, flung herself down 
to protect her brood. The Arabs shot her without 
mercy. While one of her fingers was being ripped off by 
a bullet, Alter Unger came on the desolate scene. But he 
barely had time to see his family dying before his eyes, 
when a bomb hurled by the hastily retreating intruders 
decapitated him. 


This horrifying crime, unparalleled for its savagery, re- 
sounded round the world less vehemently than did the 
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murder of two nineteen year old Jewish nurses, Martha 
Fink, a Viennese emigree and Nehama Tsadek, a native 
Palestinian. They were brave girls and sincere. In spite 
of the fact that the Arab press had been agitating against 
Jewish nurses serving in the hospital in Jaffa where the 
Arab sick are cared for, the two girls felt morally bound 
to return to their post for night duty, and so, on August 
18, at 6:30 p.m. they were walking through the little 
alley that leads to the hospital. All at once rifle shots 
cracked out from one of the dark houses and Martha Fink 
fell dead, shot through the head and heart. Her young 
comrade also fell: two of the bullets entered her lung. 
Suffering agonies, she was brought back to the Hadassah 
hospital in Tel Aviv. Preparations for a blood transfusion 
proceeded with all possible dispatch, but before it could 
be effected, at 10:45 p.m. (by which hour she usually 
tended Arab patients) Nehama Tsadek, too, lay dead, 


The terrific strain of living under such conditions is be- 
ginning to tell on the yishuv (Jewish settlement). Until 
now they have practiced Aaviaga (self-restraint) but the 
deliberate policy of “forebearance” pursued by the govern- 
ment wears down their patience. While murdering Arab 
nationalists go about their deadly business unrestrained and 
bring Palestine Jewry nearer and nearer to desperation, Sir 
Arthur Wauchope, High Commissioner for Palestine, orders 
the release of twenty-five Arab agitators who actively for- 
mented the present disorders. His misguided lenience 
practically frees killers for more work of destruction. Such 
a conciliatory gesture all but extends official recognition to 
murder of Jewish women and helpless children as a legit- 
imate political lever whereby Arabs may hope to hoist their 
cause, By and large, it must be remarked that the British 
government has, so far, shown more talent in sending con- 
dolences to be read at Jewish funerals than ability to blot 
out the terrorism which sends bullets flying to hit almost any 
Jew. 


As though this feebleness in the accredited authorities 
were not maddening enough to a people tried out of all 
patience, Jews are also goaded to disgust by disparities be- 
tween the promulgated law and its actual enforcement. All 
too often during the present disorders the judiciary deals 
out a puzzling species of justice. Judge Oliver Plunkett, 
for one, sitting in the Arab Supreme Court, decided against 
sentencing according to emergency regulations which im- 
pose a minimum of five years’ imprisonment for the illegal 
possession of arms. Instead he merely gave an Arab two 
years in jail for this crime. But, to a pair of Jewish watch- 
men, Aharon Nehama and Hayim Tsafam, who carried 
rifles in order to guard a quarry that had twice been set 
on fire, the eminent jurist gave six and seven years’ hard 
labor respectively. Strange, indeed, a court which punishes 
law-abiding Jews more severely than their criminal assail- 
ants! 


Fortunately there are other judges in the country who 
take more seriously their duty of enforcing emergency regu- 
lations. Yet the persistent government failure to stamp 
out lawlessness, either through punitive or protective means, 
embitters the Jewish population beyond measure. Their 
self-control nearly burst bounds when Arab terrorists 
wrought havoc in the very heart of Tel Aviv: Three times 
a day a train which runs from Haifa to Jaffa passes through 
the all-Jewish town, not far from its main artery, Herzl 
Street. Due to this situation, Arabs had, in the past months, 
thrown bombs from the open window of the passing train, 














using the railroad carriages as a fort, but no damage was 
done. And despite Jewish protests the government failed 
to — the trains. Encouraged by the negligence of the 


authorities, on August 14, terrorists again hurled a bomb 
into Herzl Street. This time it did not miss. A nine-year 
old boy fell dead and nineteen other people were wounded 
by the explosion. Yet the train was not halted but con- 
tinued on its way to Jaffa, thus allowing the dastardly bomb- 
thrower to escape. And to add insult to injury, when the 
same train returned from Jaffa, as it passed through Tel 


Aviv, armed soldiers stood on guard at the windows, point- ‘ 


ing the muzzles of their guns at the inhabitants of Tel 
Aviv, as if they were the culprits, 


Inured to conditions of rampant murder, the Jew fre- 
quently relieves his mounting bitterness by grim jests. In 
the cafes of Tel Aviv the tale is told how two Jews who 
met on the beach and were arrested for spreading false 
rumors: they greeted each other with the salutation: ‘Sha- 
lom!” (peace). 


This sardonic commentary on the government’s inability 
to stop chaos aptly reveals the state of mind into which 
the Jews of Palestine are being driven. In spite of the 
series of bloody events which continue uninterruptedly day 
by day, the Jewish population has so far shown remark- 
able Aavlaga. But while terror multiplies and the British 
criminally bungle on, the self-control of much-tried Jews 
cannot help but fray. The horrible crime at Safed (where 
Arab policemen conveniently absented themselves from 
patrol duty during the murder of the Unger family) lashed 
the hithe‘to moderate Hebrew press into a fierce anger: 
“Tomorrow, if necessary, our enemies will see us full sta- 
tured. We are for peace, but if we are forced to fight 
we are ready,” announced the newspaper Haarets. And 
another publication, Doar Hayom, more succinctly declared: 
“The situation is impossible and we will no longer acqui- 
esce.” Davar, organ of the Histadrut, flung its indignation 
into a front-page editorial that ran across six columns of 
print: “Who is responsible for the blood-shed in Safed? 
Surely not only the murderers but also those who have 
been lax in protecting the Street of the Sephardim. Does 
the government want us to despair of it completely? We 
can no longer stomach the interminable list of killers and 
irresponsible government officials. We shall not cease to 
denounce a government that wantonly endangers the lives 
of its citizens though negligence, unconcern and irrespon- 
sibility. And we shall not cease to accuse a government 
which negotiates with the leaders of the killings, thereby 
raising their prestige and feeding their hope to found their 
future in Jewish blood. Neither bombs nor bullets will 
humble us. No concessions on our right for life and the 
aspirations of our people! And if we are forced to des- 
pair of outsiders, we shall know how to rely on ourselves.” 


Davar’s bitterness clearly indicates how the nerves of the 
yishuv are strained to the breaking point. Goldie Myer- 
son, speaking at the funeral of the two young Jewish nurses 
mu-dered in Jaffa, cried out: “They err who think us a 
weak people. But these outrages are undermining our will 
to self-restraint,” The crowd which heard her, infuriated 
by weeks of growing terrorism, forgot its grief sufficiently 
to assume a threatening attitude. Though the lapse of 
discipline was momentary and subsequently condemned by 
Davar, the emotional anger may translate itself into action 
any day. 

Yes, haviaga is strained; but it has not yet cracked. 
Jews still go on as best they can with normal cultural and 
economic activities. On August 25, the Board of Gover- 
nors of the Hebrew University authorized the selection of 
a faculty for a medical school and an agricultural college 
to be connected with the Jerusalem institution. (A Chair 
of English Literature and Culture is also soon to be estab- 
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lished.) And altogether with the expansion of facilities for 
higher learning comes advancement of the arts. On Aug- 
ust 9 the Palestine Government made forty immigration 
certificates available for musicians in the Hubermann Or- 
chestra whose concert season will be inaugurated in October 
under the baton of Arturo Toscanini. And soon, after these 
musical evenings, concert-goers may sip their soft drinks 
through a new brand of drinking straw recently perfected 
by a local inventor. (Manufactured before the consumer's 
eye this straw will replace all others now in use at gazoz 
(soda) stands). These social facets find reinforcement in 
the more everyday fields of protection, labor, commerce and 
transportation. The very abnormal conditions of the coun- 
try have proved the basis for at least four positive achieve- 
ments. First, a strong, armed Jewish police force of 2,800 
men now exists to protect future progress. Second, Jewish 
labor has won 4,500 new positions in plantations, indus- 
tries and government works. Third, free development has 
been assured to the Tel Aviv port which now enjoys the 
legal right to conduct all manner of commerce. Fourth, 
there are now being built three important new roads serv- 
ing to link up Jewish centres and thus ensure their safety 
in time of stress. 


But economic progress becomes meaningless and Zionism 
feckless unless the essential foundation of Jewish recon- 
struction, that is, immigration, keeps pace with development 
in the country. The reign of terror that has now lasted 
over five months has not discouraged immigration: In July 
2,100 Jews entered Palestine. In August, 3,000. Neither 
the crack of the enemy’s rifle nor the explosion of his 
murderous bomb can gut the eagerness of Jews to return 
to Eretz Israel. The knowledge that continued rioting has 
not deterred Jews in the Diaspora from joining the yishuv 
greatly encourages it to forebear from counter-attack on 
murderers. But there is no telling what may happen the 
moment Britain ceases to respect the Jewish right to im- 
migration. For the present London impressively announces 
that England will neither yield to threats nor be intimidated 
by violence. However, British spokesmen are wary in issu- 
ing statements on the future immigration policy. While 
the Colonial Office sends an additional 12,000 troops to 
the Holy Land, it answers all questions on immigration 
with ‘diplomatic’ evasiveness. By aid of military rein- 
forcements (and perhaps the imposition of martial law) 
they hope peace will come to Palestine. Whether that 
peace will really last depends on subsequent British policy. 


Jews know that not terrorism but immigration is the 
crucial issue of the conflict: How Arabs are likely to be- 
have once immigraticn is checked is already known. When 
late in August it was falsely bruited in Jaffa that immigra- 
tion had been stopped, numbers of murder-bent Arabs 
rushed in a body towards Tel Aviv. Luckily pclice blocked 
their path, but the intention behind that march is unmis- 
takable. Stoppage of immigration spells death to the Jews 
as a nation; and the Jewish people will not consent to die. 
As long as Jews continue to arrive legally in their only 
homeland, the Jewish community can stand firm in its re- 
solve to abide by the principle of peace and will exhort all 
to adhere to Aavlaga. But Hayim Solomon, member of the 
Jerusalem Municipal Council, already warned on August 
18: “If the Jews in the face of violence have till now 
exercised self-restraint, it will be impossible to restrain the 
Jewish population once immigration is stopped.” His 
words, so pregnant with meaning, presage the state to which 
blood-shed and violation of its elementary rights may rouse 
the yishuv. Stoppage of immigration may meari the begin- 
ning of a new civil war in which the Jews will no longer 
be passive sufferers, but will fight to the limit for theif 
right to live as a nation. 
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LABOR IN AMERICA 


Wit THE A. F. of L. split? The conflict over 
the Committee for Industrial Organization is now 
entering its final stage within the American Federation of 
Labor. On August 3rd the Executive Council of the A. F. 
of L., in order to assure itself of legality, gave the 10 par- 
ticipating unions in the C.I.O. thirty days within which to 
withdraw therefrom. Three additional international unions, 
represented by the personal affiliation of their presidents or 
by the affiliation of one department, must make a similar 
decision before long. On September Sth, ten unions rep- 
resenting a third of the total A. F. of L. membership were 
suspended even though President Green insisted they had 
“withdrawn” from the A. F. of L. The Executive Council 
of the A. F. of L. now has two members of the suspended 
unions—President Green himself and Secretary Morrison. 
David Dubinsky, President of the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union resigned. After the first excitement 
over the suspension order, there has been a lull. Of pecu- 
liar interest is the fact that the suspension order when trans- 
mitted to the state and city central labor bodies included no 
provision for expulsion from these bodies of delegates rep- 
resenting the suspended unions. The fact that 17 of the 
19 state federations which have met in the last year have 
expressed theselves against suspension, and that three inter- 


‘national unions as well as scores of local central bodies and 


unions not affiliated with the C.I.O. have similarly shown 
their disapproval of the Executive Council move, may ex- 
plain the hesitation to carry the fight immediately to the 
state bodies. In some quarters hope is held out for a peace- 
ful compromise before the convention of the Federation 
on November 16th. 


HE organization of professional workers. Two 
national unions of professional workers have met and 
endorsed the C.1.O. The Newspaper Guild’s president, 
Heywood Broun, is in fact a member of the C.I.O. and 
offered to withdraw if his membership there interfered with 
the newly cemented affiliation of the Guild with the A. F. 
of L. The Guild has been making history of a dramatic 
sort in the past year. Its six-month strike against the Hearst 
publication in Milwaukee ended in victory. Hearst repre- 
sentatives claim the agreement, witnessed by the president 
of the Wisconsin State Federation of Labor, involves no 
recognition of the Guild; but all of the strikers’ demands 
have been met. The announcement of the agreement came 
in the midst of excitement over a second strike on Hearst 
publications—in Seattle. In Milwaukee, even before the 
Guild was affiliated with the A. F. of L., organized labor 
came to the help of the strikers. In Seattle, union printers 
under contract joined the strike and when President Green 
was called on to intervene he refused to condemn the sym- 
pathetic action of the workers. The Seattle strike has taken 
on the aspect of a show-down between the reactionary forces, 
organized into a Citizen’s Alliance, and organized labor 
with the mayor on the side of the strikers. Echoes of the 
general strike of 1919 are heard; at the moment the case 
is being heard by the National Labor Relations Board. De- 
feat of Hearst on the issue of Guild recognition has more 
far-reaching consequences in the light of Hearst’s fascist 
activities. 

During the summer, the American Federation of Teach- 
ers also held its convention and reported substantial progress 
in membership. It voted down the recommendation of the 
A. F. of L. Executive Council for the “reorganization” of 
New York Local 5—now a vigorous organization of over 
4000 members. It pledged itself to raise $5000 for the 
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Spanish workers’ struggle, addressed a query to Candidate 
Landon which brought forth a statement from that gentle- 
man in opposition to teachers’ oaths, and elected a liberal 
slate headed by Professor Jerome of Yale. 

Just before we went to press, a third organization of 
white-collar workers was meeting in convention — the 
American Federation of Government Employees. The 
membership of this union has been greatly expanded by 
the chartering of city and state public employees’ unions, 
but the organization is suffering from internal conflict over 
the issue of “radicalism” and the chartering by the national 
organization of ‘‘dual” lodges in a single jurisdiction. In- 
cluded in the ranks of this union now are many social 
workers on public payrolls. Meanwhile social workers in 
private agencies are organizing rapidly, one such local hav- 
ing been granted an A. F. of L. federal charter in the City 
of New York. 

The growth of trade unions among white collar, profes- 
sional and government employees in 1936 gives indications 
of being a more stable and hopeful development than their 
attempts at unionization in the prosperity period of 1919- 
1920. 

A SERIES of successful strikes and organization 

drives mark the record in fields where unions are 
affiliated with, sympathetic to or helped by the Committee 
for Industrial Organization. The automobile workers’ 
union reports a membership of 90,000 or a doubling of 
numbers in six months. As the Rubber Workers’ Union 
opens its convention, it reports sixteen strikes within a year, 
all of them undefeated, and an increase of membership with- 
in a short period from 3000 to 35,000. The four-week 
strike of 9000 radio workers in Camden, New Jersey, against 
the Radio Corporation of America, conducted by the United 
Radio. and Electrical Workers, ended in a victory. This 
organization is now outside the A. F. of L. because of the 
refusal of an industrial charter and the strike period was 
complicated by the issue of “legitimacy”. The help of the 
C.I.O. explains at least in part the success of this new union, 
confronted by a powerful corporation, which imported thugs 
in violation of the newly passed federal law, and whose 
control over the Camden courts resulted in the setting of 
bail amounting to almost half a million dollars for persons 
arrested on slight pretexts. 

In the steel industry itself, the lines of conflict are draw- 
ing tighter. The Steel Institute's vague promise of a 10% 
rise in wages has been withdrawn. Only today negotiations 
with the company union representing 80,000 employees of 
a subsidiary of the United States Steel Corporation have 
broken down. Instead the Steel Institute publicized its 
“high wage” record only to have its figures exploded by 
the Committee for Industrial Organization. The newest 
“promise” is of overtime payment for work in excess of 
eight hours a day or 48 hours a week. But the NRA code 
called for a 40 hour week in steel, and thus far at least, 
the average weekly work has not come up to 40 hours. The 
“promise” represents a retreat from what the workers had 
in 1933. Through radio, a special publication, “The Steel 
Worker”, innumerable meetings and contacts with company 
union representatives, the Organizing Committee in Steel is 
forging ahead. To the work of. this campaign, the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers has pledged $100,000 and the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, $225,000. 
The resignation from the presidency of the Amalgamated 
Steel, Tin and Iron Workers’ Union of 76 year old Michael 
Tighe forecasts a new and vigorous leadership within the 
union, ‘ 
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One of the A. F. of L. Executive Council members who 
expressed hope as to the ultimate outcome of the present 
conflict is Daniel Tobin, president of the Truckmen’s union. 
Tobin is the labor man on the Democratic National Cam- 

ign Committee. A year ago he was the leader in the 

ght against “communists” and expelled on that ground the 
Minneapolis Local 574 which had conducted a dramatic and 
victorious strike. Now Local 574 is reinstated with a wide 
jurisdiction and an increased membership and is fortifying 
its ranks by a city-wide strike involving wholesale grocery 
operations. This strike is timely aid to the Flour and 
Cereal Workers of the city who have shut down the three 
big flour mills in the city. In Minnesota as in Wisconsin, 
labor-farmer alliances are sufficiently strong to challenge 
reactionary “citizens’ committees” and the use of govern- 
ment agencies to defeat labor and farmer aims. Another 
city-wide truckers’ strike is impending in New York City, 
where the membership has no taint of “radicalism”, over 
the issue of a shorter work-week. Despite the struggle 
against industrial unionism in these unions, in a similar 
strike a year ago, longshoremen and truckers united in com- 
mon action. Just now the situation may be changed by the 
growing conflict in the maritime unions. From another 
Roosevelt adherent, General Johnson, comes the statement 
that if the “radical” maritime workers persist in their de- 
mands and strikes, “federal force’’ will have to be employed. 


opr pie and the political campaign. A number 
of these items suggest the relationship of labor's cam- 
paign to the presidential campaign. Norman Thomas and 
the Socialist Party find not only in statements like those of 
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General Johnson but in many other quarters, proof of 
their contention that organized labor is mistaken in building 
up its first national labor party machinery for the re-election 
of Roosevelt. The Labor Non-Partisan League now claims 
an individual membership of 250,000. At the New York 
State Federation of Labor’s convention, men who could not 
get a favorable hearing on the issue of the C.1.O., were 
applauded in their plea for the League, and the state federa- 
tion’s officers are part of the League. Nevertheless in his 
Labor Day address, President Green for the A. F. of L. re- 
affirmed its non-partisan stand and the absence of endorse- 
ment for presidential candidates. 
penter’s Union and a member of the Executive Council of 
the A. F. of L. is on the Republican Campaign Committee 
and is apparently busy persuading Landon to make speeches 
such as that on Labor Day in which he pleaded for labor 
unity. Meanwhile, investigations of political activities and 
campaign funds disclose threatened intimidation of workers 
who will not vote Republican. And the LaFollettee com- 
mittee to investigate espionage in industry is being met with 
refusals by detective agency officials, in some cases closely 
connected with prominent Liberty Leaguers, to appear be- 
fore its hearings. 

Everywhere, labor awaits the results of the November 
political elections and the A. F. of L. convention proceed- 
ings, the former for its effects on social legislation and 
relief policies, and the latter for its bearing on labor unity. 
Whatever their outcome, however, the events of the past 
year as rported in these monthly chronicles, indicate that 
labor in 1936 is better organized and more militant than 
it has been at any time since the beginning of the twentieth 
century. 


ON THE LEAGUE 


' We regret that considerations of space compel us to postpone 
other communications on the following subject for future issues. 
More letters are invited as this discussion continues. 


NOT FIGHTING COMMUNISM 
Ww: ARE taking this opportunity to rectify an erron- 

eous statement made by Ira Eisenstein in his article, 
Labor Zionism and America, which appeared in the 
August issue of the Jewish Frontier. 

Rabbi Eisenstein asserts that the Social Workers Chapter 
of the League for Labor Palestine was organized to com- 
bat the influence of communism among Jewish social work- 
ets. We deny this categorically and emphatically, and 
we can only infer that Rabbi Eisenstein was grossly misin- 
formed concerning the basis for the formation of the 
Chapter and its raison d’etre. 

The Social Workers Chapter has never entertained such 
motives or interests. It might even be pointed out that 
members of the Chapter are symapthetic to much of the 
communist program, but take serious issue with its stand 
fegarding Palestine and the Jewish question. The Social 
Workers Chapter of the League for Labor Palestine seeks 
merely—as do other Chapters of the League—to make 
Labor Zionism a vital, meaningful element in the lives of 
its members. 

THE SoctaL WorKERS CHAPTER OF THE 
LEAGUE FOR LABOR PALESTINE. 


YOUTH WANTS SYNTHESIS 
M* REMARKS can only confirm the trend of Ira Eis- 
enstein’s article Labor Zionism and America. As 

a member of several years standing in one of the Los 
Angeles League “Youth” groups, the problem of synthesiz- 
ing the Galut and Palestine has absorbed me considerably. 





Our Youth groups have prided themselves on their close 
attention to the a, b, c’s of Labor Zionism—so much so 
that our program is all Palestinian. This very thing has 
sent many away, because as yet we have not satisfactorily 
answered the question: What's it going to do for me here? 

Our membership, by environment and training, cannot 
and will not separate itself from American life. That is 
why 4Aalutziut—expounding an “over-there” philosophy, 
turns our members to communism—which is here and now. 
Obviously the answer lies in productivizing American-Jewish 
life. How can we do this effectively? We draw our 
membership mainly from the would-be professional class. 
The agricultural ideal, so important in Palestine, makes no 
appeal here. We are far from the active centers of 
American-Jewish life. Current literature about Jewish 
things is relatively scarce. 

We are more than ready for a Labor League program, 
which will include positive and constructive answers to 
these problems. 

: MIRIAM SUNSHINE. 


HOW TO DO IT 


BELIEVE with Rabbi Eisenstein that League activities 
ought to be broadened. I have felt that they are very 
often external. They have no connection with our life in 
America. What has been troubling me most is how to 
spread League propaganda among American Jewish youth 
whose interests revolve around America only. 
When Rabbi Eisenstein speaks of Jewish orientation to 
the American scene, he has in mind, most likely, Professor 
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Kaplan’s and his own Reconstructionism. While not all 
shades of opinion are attracted to it as much as to the 
ideal of Palestine, the lack of practical application has been 
a great defect in the Reconstructionist philosophy. 

The League must take cognizance of the existence of 


vital Jewish problems in America. It must turn its atten-. 


tion to American Jewish youth whose roots have been and 
will be in America. As a beginning the League should 
undertake to organize a camp the purpose of which shall 
be those outlined by Rabbi Eisenstein. The League should 
look into the possibilities of establishing an American-Jew- 
ish Dramatic Group, the objectives of which would be 
dramatic presentation of Jewish life in America. I am 
certain that should the League become vitally concerned 
about American Jewish problems it will find many ways 
of putting Rabbi Eisenstein’s program into practice. 
ABRAHAM POLSKY 


BLESSINGS IN DISGUISE 


fei EISENSTEIN deplores the fact that the League 
for Labor Palestine is not the motivating force in the 
lives of that portion of American Jewry that has lost its 
traditional ties to our religion. He is depressed because the 
League cannot and will not serve as an anchor to those 
that find no refuge in “isms.” 
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I was a Zionist long before I joined the League. Nor 
have I had to call on the League for assistance in remaining 
true to our faith. But had I never been a Zionist or con- 
scious of religion, I doubt very much whether an organiza- 
tion like the League could have weaned me from disbelief 
in Zionism or religion. 

What the League for Labor Palestine has really done 
for me was to bring me into active contact with a group 
of men and women who are holding up the hands of 
those in Eretz Israel in order to make social justice an in- 
tegral part of the rejuvenation of the Jewish people. 

When they do become members, unless they are 
congenitally and constitutionally impervious to: the 
warmth that emanates from the midst of a movement de- 
signed to right a great human wrong, they inevitably gain 
a vital knowledge of their people’s tragedy and a deep 
understanding of the almost insurmountable obstacles that 
confront us as Jews. But these blessings come in disguise, as ~ 
it were. As a result of attending our meetings and forums, 
reading our literature, and generally associating with those 
to whom Eretz Israel is an ever-present topic of thought and 
conversation, League members are more ‘-Jewishly-minded.” 
Many of them have even visited Palestine, not to tour it 
as they do other lands, but to study it sympathetically in the 
light of what they have actually learned through the League. 
HARRY A. HARRISON 


LEAGUE NOTES 


DR. SEIDEL'S TOUR: 

Dr. Herman Seidel of Baltimore, the Chairman of the 
special Workers’ Bank Project Committee, will tour several 
cities early in October to obtain depositors as well as local 
committees, for the Workers’ Bank. He will visit Pitts- 
burgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, and Milwaukee. 


BI-WEEKLY BULLETIN: 

The League and Hechalutz will jointly publish regular 
bi-weekly bulletins (the first appears at the end of Septem- 
ber), containing news of Palestine, Jewish life in Europe, 
and American Jewish labor news. In addition to news’ 
releases, the bulletin will carry comments, interpretations, 
and editorials, 


REVUSKY'S BOOK: 

A second and revised edition of “Jews in Palestine”, by 
A. Revusky will be available beginning October. Because 
of the large order which the League placed before the 
appearance of the book, we will be in a position to sell 
it at a considerable reduction. Those who wish to take 
advantage of the reduction should send their orders at once. 


NEW BOOKLET ON THE HISTADRUT: 

There will shortly appear a comprehensive booklet on the 
Histadrut—its history, ideology, structure and functions. 
Most of the material was prepared by. competent authorities 
in Palestine. The booklet is being edited and supplemented 
by A. Revusky. 

MEMORANDUM ABOUT THE ROLE OF THE 
COMMUNISTS IN PALESTINE AND THEIR TACTICS: 

A memorandum addressed to the American League 
Against War and Fascism, describing the role of the Com- 
munists and their tactics in Palestine, has been prepared by 
Mr. Samuel Duker, and will soon be completed. 
TEACHER'S ALERTNESS COURSE ON PALESTINE: 

A teachers’ alertness course on “Modern Palestine” will 
be given at the Brooklyn Jewish Center this fall, under 
Abraham Revusky as instructor. The course will consist 
of 15 weekly lectures of 2 hours. It will be sponsored by 
the League for Labor Palestine. 

NATIONAL CONVENTION: 
The Second National Convention of the League will take 


place in Baltimore from Saturday, December 26th to Tues- 
day, December 29th. The National Secretary visited Bal- 
timore at the end of September, in order to meet with the 
Convention Arrangements’ Committee and make all neces- 
sary plans for the Convention. 


RESUMPTION OF LEAGUE ACTIVITY: 

Many of the League chapters have already resumed their 
activities, with the arrival of the fall. CHICAGO has an 
ambitious program for the year including the organization 
of four new chapters in various parts of the city; continued 
campaign for Jewish Frontier subscriptions. Mr, Felix 
Pathman who obtained 300 subscriptions during his sum- 
mer vacation, will continue his efforts in this direction... . ° 
LOS ANGELES chapters are planning a large concert and 
a Jewish Frontier Anniversary Celebration. . . . The BOS- 
TON Chapter’s Cultural Committee, under the chairman- 
ship of Sam Kurland, has worked out a rich program for 
the whole year. . . . PHILADELPHIA, WASHINGTON, 
HARTFORD, CINCINNATI, SAN FRANCISCO, CAM- 
DEN, and other chapters have held meetings of their Execu- 
tives and worked out plans for execution of a program. 

. . In NEW YORK, the Social Workers’ Chapter 
held its first meeting which was very well attended. The 
Brooklyn Chapter held a very successful meeting on Sun- 
day evening, September 20th, with Shulamith Schwartz, 
(the Ex-President of Hadassah, who has come here from 
Palestine for a short visit) as speaker. The subject: “The 
Political and Economic Condition To-day in Palestine.” 


NEW LEAGUE CHAPTERS: 

As a result of Adrian Schwartz’s tour, chapters have just 
been organized in Albany, and Rochester, N. Y. Mr. 
Schwartz will spend the next two weeks in Ohio (Cleve- 
land, Akron, Canton, Youngstown, Toledo and Columbus), 
as field organizer for the League. 


IN MEMORIAM: 

The League is greatly shocked by the sudden death of 
Dr. J. Polevski and Dr. A. Robison, the leaders and cham- 
pions of our movement in Newark, N. J. We will feel 
their loss for a long time to come. At its last session, the 
Administrative Committee adopted resolutions of condolence 
to be sent to the families of our late friends. 
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Paints, Varnishes and Enamels 


OF A HIGHER GRADE THAN OTHER MAKES OF A SIMILAR PRICE 
Have You Tried the Better 


EZRA and DEGEL 


BRANDS OF GLOSS AND ENAMELS? 


During the year 1935, many more Master Painters have convinced themselves of the high quality of our EZRA end 
DEGEL Glosses, Flats and Enamels and have becofne steady users of these products. 


We Have Perfected for Marketing in 1936, Two New Products 


Extra Heavy Washable Stipple Flat © 
Extra Heavy Washable Stipple Gloss 
With An Extremely High Spreading and Covering Capacity 
ATTENTION! 
A Valuable Gift Will Be Given Away with Each First Order of These New Products! 


CHAL-RO., Inc. takes pleasure in announcing that it has decided to tax itself 5c on each gallon of DEGEL & EZRA 
petats, enamels and varnishes sold to any painting contractor, property owner, or consumer to go the 


JEWISH NATIONAL FUND 


Special Discount to Organizations and Public Institutions 


CHAL-BRO, Inc. Painters & Decorators Supplies 


Also WALL PAPER 


BRONX BRANCH 
2184 AMSTERDAM AVENUE (Near 168th St.) NEW YORK 1143 OLMSTEAD AVENUE 
Telephone: WAdsworth 3-5614, WAshington Heights 7-2435 WEstchester 7-0715 














